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It is rather a sorry commentary on the reigning knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history among us, the statements made in our 
first article with regard to the Christianity of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, should have given rise in certain quarters to so much 
scandal and offence. e have been represented as betraying 
the cause of Protestantism, and making huge strides towards 
Romanism, by the mere fact of venturing such statements them- 
selves; as though they were of either novel or questionable 
character, or must necessarily and at once imply a full approval 
of the points which as a matter of simple history they are fouad 
to grant and allow. Our positions here are not theological, but 
purely historical. ‘They relate to a question of outward fact, to 
be settled in such form by proper testumony. How the fact may 
suit this or that theory of divinity, is another — altogeth- 
er; and nothing can well be more childish and absurd, than to 


think of making this second inquiry the rule and measure of 
the other. Is our theology then to regulate and decide the 
meaning of history? Must this last have no voice whatever, 
save as it can be forced to speak in agreement with the first? 
Shall facts be concealed or denied, because they fall not in with 
a given scheme of belief? Ridiculous pretension. It breathes 
the very ye that is ordinarily attributed to the inquisition. 


We have heard of the case of Galileo; forced to do penance, 
as the story goes, for teaching that the earth moves round the 
sin, While the honor of the reigning theology was supposed to 
require rather, that the sun should be taken to move round the 
earth. The case before us is precisely of the same tyrannical 
complexion. Nay it is in some respects worse ; for the facts of 
the Copernican system are by no means so near to us, and so 
capable of full verification in their own order, as the facts of 
history with which we are here concerned. The first may 
always be questioned with some show at least of reason ; where- 
as to question these last is like pretending to call white black or 
black white. 

We refer to what we have said of the religious system of the 
days of Ambrose and Augustine. “ You tell us,” exclaims 
some evangelical inquisitor, doing his best to look calm and 
mild as well as more than commonly pious, “ that Christianity 
as it stood in the fourth century, and in the first part of the fifth, 
was something very different from modern Protestantism, and 
(hat it bore in truth a very near resemblance in all material points 
to the later religion of the Roman church.”—That, Sir, is what 
we have said; and such precisely is our opinion.—* You go so 
fur as to add, that were the fathers who then lived to return to 
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the world in our time, they would find themselves more at home 
in the Papal than in the Protestant communion.”—We have 
not the least doubt of it, Sir, supposing them to return as they 
were when they died ; their first movement would be towards 
Romanism, and the most we could hope would be that, after 
some time taken to understand the present state of things, they 
might be prepared perhaps to pass forward to Protestantism, as 
after all better and higher ground.—* You hold that these fath- 
ers, whom the whole Protestant world is accustomed to venerate 
and laud as the glory of the ancient church, knew nothing of 
the view which makes the bible and private judgment the prin- 
ciple of Christianity and the only source and rule of faith, ac- 
knowledged the central dignity of the bishop of Rome, believed 
in baptismal regeneration, the mystery of the real presence, pur- 
gatory and prayers for the dead, venerated relics, had full faith 
in the continuation of miracles, and glorified celibacy, voluntary 
poverty, and the monastic life, as at once honorable to religion 
and eminently suited to promote the spiritual welfare of men.” 
—Certainly, Sir, we do hold all this, and are prepared to furnish 
any amount of proof for it that may be reasonably required.— 
“Then you endorse the worst abominations of the Roman sys- 
tem.”—Softly, Sir Inquisitor, not quite so fast ; that is not the 
question in any way under consideration. The matter here to 
be settled is not what we or you may think of these points. 
The simple inquiry is, Are the positions true? Whatever may 
be thought of them theologically, are they /istorically true? 
They are merely historical positions. They affirm certain facts 
of history as facts, and in no other way. If the positions in this 
view are wrong, if it can be shown that the facts were not as 
they affirm, let us have proof of it, proper historical proof, and 
we shall consider it a privilege to acknowledge and retract our 
mistake. But are you prepared, Inquisitorial Sir, for this reas- 
onable task? ‘Alas,no. You have never read a page of one 
of these early fathers; and you have never given any serious 
attention to the history of the church in this period as it may be 
studied from other sources; for if you had done so, it ani not 
be possible for you to assume the ridiculous attitude in which 
you now stand. You have never studied the subject; know 
nothieg about it; and yet here you are, in spite of all such 
ignorance, pretending to dispose of it in the most dogmatical and 
wholesale style, without the least regard whatever to actual facts. 
The Romanizing spirit of the fourth and fifth centuries is too 
clear, to admit of any sort of question or doubt. You simply 
expose your own want of everything like true scholarship, on 
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the field of church history, by imagining that there is any room 
for controversy in the case of so plain a fact. 

Any respectable church historian may be appealed to asa wit- 
ness in regard to this point. Gieseler, Neander, Mosheim, 
though not with the same spirit exactly, agree here in the same 
general representation, so far as. the main fact is concerned. 
Quotations are unnecessary. It is agreed all round, that the 
prelatical and pontifical system was in full force in this period, 
that the sacraments were regarded as supernatural mysteries, 
that purgatory, prayers for the dead, and the worship of saints, 
were part and parcel of the reigning faith, that celibacy and 
monasticism were held in the highest honor, that an unbounded 
veneration for relics everywhere prevailed, and that miracles 
were received on all sides as events.by no means uncommon or 
incredible in the church. Who indeed can be ignorant of this, 
who has only read Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fail of 
the Roman Empire? We may put what construction we please 
on the facts. We may explain them as we please. But it is 
perfectly idle to dispute them, or to pretend to set them aside. 
We might just as well quarrel with the constitution of nature. 
The fathers of the fourth and fifih centuries were not Puritan 
nor Protestant. ‘They stood in the bosom of the Catholic sys- 
tem, the very same order of thought that completed itself afier- 
wards in the Roman or Papal church. And their position there 
was not by accident merely or in a simply external way. It be- 
longed tothe very substance of their faith. ‘Their christianity was 
constructed throughout from this standpoint alone. The strong 
supposition then of Dr. Newman. is not a whit too strong for the 
actual character of the case. If Ambrose or Athanasius should 
now revisit the earth, with their old habit of mind, neither of 
them would be able to feel himself at home in any of our Prot- 
estant churches. They would full in much more readily, for a 
time at least, with the doctrine and worship of the Catholics. 
And so on the other hand, neither of them would find the least 
toleration in any Protestant sect. Anylicans, Low Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, United 
Brethren, Quakers, and. so on to the end of the chapter, would 
exclude them alike-from their communion, or take them in at 
best as novices and babes.requiring to be taught again the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ. Let any ove appear in 
New England, at the present time, in the spirit precisely and 
power of Athanasius, or Chrysostom, or Ambrose, or Augustine, 
and it is perfectly certain that he would find no countenance or 
favor in any quarter. Orthodoxy and Unitarianism would join 
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hands in trying to put him down, as a pestilent fellow bent only 
on corrupting the faith of the churches. No evangelical sect 
would think of extending to him the right hand of fellowship. 
His name would be cast out as evil, he would be regarded as a 
Papist and an enemy of all true religion, in every direction. 
Such men as Jovinian and Vigilantius would find far more favor. 
These were the true Protestants, as Neander styles them, of the 
fourth century. But for this very reason they appeared wholly 
out of place in its bosom. The whole tone and temper of the 
time was against them. They were fairly overwhelmed as ra- 
tionalistic heretics.’ 

We may charge all this, if we choose, to the ignorance and 
superstition of the age. We may be sorry or angry, as best suits 
our humor, that the facts of history should come before us in 
such disagreeable form. It is easy enough also to renounce the 
authority of the whole Christianity of this period, and to throw 
ourselves at once back upon the authority of the Bible. The 
fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries were not infallible ; why 
should we then trouble ourselves with their fancies and ways, 
when we have the sure word of revelation itself to make us ac- 
quainted with all necessary truth? Such ground certainly we 
have a right to take, if we see proper. Only, in doing so, let us 
see and know clearly what we are about. Let us not pretend 
in this way to set aside the fact itself, from the force of which 
we thus try to make our escape. ‘This is all we are concerned 
with at present ; and this is something entirely independent of 
any construction that may be put upon it, ot of any theological 
use to which it may be turned, in one direction or in another. 


'«The most eminent of these worthy opposers of the reigning supersti- 
tions was Jovinian, an Italian monk, who, towards the conclusion of this 
century, taught first at Rome, and afterwards at Milan, that all those who 
kept the vows they made to Christ at their baptism, and lived according to 
those rules of piety and virtue laid down in the gospel, had an equal title 
to the rewards of futurity; and that, consequently, those who passed their 
days in unsociable celibacy, and severe mortifications and fastings, were 
in no respect more acceptable in the eye of God, than those who lived vir- 
tuously in the bonds of mafriage, and nourished their bodies with modera- 
tion and temperance. These judicious opinions, which many began to 
adopt, were first condemned by the church of Rome, and afterwards by 
Ambrose, in a council held at Milan in the year 390. The emperor Hono- 
rius seconded the authoritative proceedings of the bishops by the violence 
of the secular arm, answered the judicious reasonings of Jovinian by the 
terror of coercive and penal laws, and banished this pretended heretic to 
the island Boa. Jovinian published his opinions in a against which 
Jerome, in the following century, wrote a most bitter and abusive treatise, 
which is still extant,”—Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. Cent. IV, Part II. Chapt. Ill, 
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Make what we may of it, we owe it to truth here to acknowl- 
edge and confess the full existence of the fact itself. The 
Christianity of the fourth and fifth centuries was more Roman 
Catholic a great deal than Protestant. The best piety of this 
period, as it meets us in such saints as Athanasius, Chrysostom 
and Ambrose, is fairly steeped in what would be counted by the 
common Puritanism of the present time rank heathenish super- 
stition. Let us at all events have honesty enough to own here 
what is the simple truth. Let us look the fact fairly and steadily 
— the face, and then asa fact we may deal with it as seems 
t. 

We had no idea indeed, that what we have said with regard 
to this point was likely to be disputed at all, or even to be found 
particularly startling, in any section at least of Puritan Christi- 
anity. e thought it was a matter conceded and granted on 
all hands, that not only the prelatical system, but all sorts of 
Romanizing tendencies besides, were in full play as early as the 
fourth century ; and that no account was to be made of this pe- 
riod accordingly, as a source of testimony or evidence for any 
other form of faith that might be supposed to have prevailed at 
an earlier day. Puritanism, we thought, had settled it as a fixed 
maxim, that the seeds of Popery were not only sown, but active - 
ly sprouting also and bearing most ugly fruit en all sides, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the time of Ambrose and Augustine ; 
and that therefore exactly no stress was to be laid on the voice 
of any such fathers, wherever it seems to be pitched on the 
Catholic key and to carry in it a plainly Catholic sound. Noth- 
ing is more familiar to us certainly than this line of argument. 
What Independent is disturbed by the hierarchical ideas, that 
are everywhere current in the age of Athanasius? What Bap- 
tist cares a fig for the usages of “time immemorial,” that are 
brought into view in the controversy between Pelagius and Au- 
gustine? What Presbyterian is put out of countenance in the 
least, by any amount of proof urged against his favorite system, 
from creeds or liturgies that date from the days of Arius or Nes- 
torius? ‘The ever ready answer to all such authority is, that it 
is quite too late to be of any significance or force. ‘The period 
is given upas an age of wholesale departure from the truth.’ 





*« Wecan then admit, with Dr. N., that the Christianity of the fourth 
century was something ‘very different from modern Protestantism’—and 
very different too from the truth and piety taught in the New Testament. 
We can readily admit that those fathers, were they now to rise from the 
dead with the same views they had when they fell asleep, would hardly 
* find their home’ in any of our Protestant churches. They would still have 
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The fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, we are told, were 
all wofully infected with superstition and under the dominion of 
error. Patristic testimony in any case is not of much account, 
except as it falls in with what we may take to be the sense of 
the Bible ; but borrowed from the time now mentioned it is 
worth, on all points here in consideration, the next thing to no- 


thing. 

Take in exemplification a single passage from Dr. Miller’s 
Letters on Episcopacy. “In examining the writings of the 
Fathers,” he tells us, “ I shall admit only the testimony of those 





a hankering after the imaginary virtues of celibacy, and asceticism, and 
mystical interpretations, and baptism for the remission of original sin, and 
an insatiate passion for relics, and for the pretended miracles of monkery. 
We grant that the elements of Romanism were fermenting and growing 
rank in the ancient Church—the church of the fourth century ;—and we 
also admit in these elements, the development of the great Apostacy pre- 
dicted by the Apostle-—If men cannot see evidences of the Apostacy, ‘ the 
falling away,’ in the teaching and monkery and fanaticism of that age, it 
must be for the want of eyes to see, or power to discriminate between the 
graceful form of truth and its hideous caricatures; or they must be the vic- 
tims of a blinding credulity, which regards with reverential awe, every 
relic of antiquity.”—Christian Observer, ( Philadelphia,) Nov. 1851. 

This is curious enough in its connerions. The occasion is Mr. Helffen- 
stein’s circular, calling on sister sects to take part with Dr. Berg and him- 
self in their protest against the G. R. Synod, for not choosing to make our 
first article on Early Christianity cause for a process of Lynch law at our 
capital expense. Our amiable friend, Dr. Converse, so well known for his 
zeal against the assumptions of the Old School section of Presbyterianism, 
though too delicate to “ intermeddle’’ with the ecclesiastical difficulties of 
another body, holds this a fair opportunity and call notwithstanding for 
stepping forward, in the character at once of both judge and jury, to regu- 
late the affairs of the G. R. church. The body is not competent, it would 
seem, to act for itself. It has no right to its own historical character. It 
must be tried by a foreign standard, by Puritanism, by New School Presby- 
terianism, by “.dmerican Lutheranism,” by all that is unsacramental and 
upchurchly in the land. And if it abide not this test,then all must be 
wrong. But what is it now that Mr. Helffenstein’s circular finds to be so 
dreadful in the article on Early Christianity? Simply this, that it makes 
the leading elements of Romanism to have been at work in the Nicene 
church, and denies the existence of any goiden period answerable to mod- 
ern Puritanism after the age of the N. Testament. And yet, what so horri- 
fies Mr. H. here is fully granted, in the foregoing extract by the Philadel- 
phia observer itself. With what then does the editor quarrel? Had he 
read our article with his owneyes? We not. And yet he under- 
takes to deal with it, and with the whole G. R. church besides, in this mag- 
isterial way, on the strength of the first impression caught up from 
the ex parte statement of a foiled and passionate fi 
Editorial Bench for redress! If this be either honorable or honest, is 
need in truth that we should go to school again to learn “ which be the first 
principles” of Christian Ethics. 
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who wrote within the first two centuries. Immediately after 
this period so many corruptions to creep into the church ; 
so many of the most respectable Christian writers are known to 
have been heterodox in their opinions; so much evidence ap- 
pears, that even before the commencement of the third century, 
the Papacy began to exhibit its pretensions; and such multi- 
plied proofs of wide spreading degeneracy crowd into view, that 
the testimony of every subsequent writer is to be received with 
suspicion.” This is the only proper Presbyterian view. Pres- 
byterianism must take this ground, in order to have any solid 
bottom whatever. And still more must Congregationalism do 
so, under every form and shape. The universal voice of the 
fourth and fifth centuries looks wholly another way. The least 
that can be said of it is, that it goes in full for the prelatical and 
high church system at all points; and Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents are generally willing to allow that it goes for a great 
deal more than this system under its common Episcopalian form; 
that it goes in fact for many of the leading features of Roman- 
ism, and that for Episcopalians therefore as an argument which 
proves too much it may be said properly to prove nothing. 

In this light we find the subject handled indeed, even in the 
Episcopal church itself, by one of its parties in controversy with 
the other. ‘The Puseyites, as they are called, and the High 
church party in general, have been disposed to build the authori- 
ty of their system very much on the Nicene period of ecclesias- 
tical antiquity ; taking it for granted, that while it exhibits, with 
unmistakeable clearness, all the traces of their theory as distin- 
guished from every less churchly scheme, it may be regarded as 
standing equally clear from the abuses of Romanism, as these 
come into view along with the growth of the Papacy in later 
centuries. On the other side however it has been well! and ably 
shown, that there is no room whatever for this last distinction in 
any such pretended form. In particular, the work entitled “ An- 
cient Christianity,” by Isaac Taylor, Esq., the author of “ Spir- 
itual Despotism” and other well known volumes, is wholly devo- 
ted to the object of proving that it is a most perfect mistake, to 
imagine anything like the counterpart of Anglican Protestant- 
ism as having existed in the fourth century, and that in truth 
what are usually considered the worst abuses of Romanism were 
already fully at work in this period ; nay, that in many respecis 
the form under which they then appeared was decidedly worse 
altogether, than that which they carried subsequently in the 
middle ages. So far as the mere question of history goes, no 
one will pretend to question the competency of Mr. Taylor, as 
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a truly learned and faithful witness. His testimony is given as 
the result of a very full and laborious personal examination of 
the writings of the early fathers themselves, and is supported 
throughout with a weight of authorities and examples that a 
man must be rash indeed to think of setting aside. The evi- 
dence is absolutely overwhelming, that the Nicene church was 
in all essential points of one mind and character with the Papal 
church of later times, and that where any difference is to be 
found, it was for the most part not in favor of the first, but 
against it rather, and in favor of this last. Leta few extracts 
serve here to show the ground taken and triumphantly maiotain- 
ed by this author, on the relation of these older and later schemes 
of Christianity, viewed thus asa question of simple historical 
fact and nothing more. 





“Our ears have been so much and so long used to the sound 
(repeated by Protestant writers, one after another, and without an 
distinct reference to facts, and probably without any direct knowl- 
edge of them,) of the progressive corruption of Christianity, and 
the slow and steady advances of superstition and spiritual tyranny, 
that we are little prepared to admit a contrary statement, better 
sustained by evidence, as well as more significant in itself—name- 
ly, that, although councils, or the papal authority, from age to age, 
followed up, embodied and legalized certain opinions, usages, and 
practices, which had already been long prevalent in an undefined 
form, it very rarely pushed on far in advance of the feeling and 
custom of the times; but that, on the contrary, it rather followed 
in the wake of ancient superstitions, expressing in bulls, decretals, 
and canons (which were not seldom of a corrective kind) the in- 
herited principles of the ecclesiastical body. Or to state the same 
general fact, as itis seen from another point of view, it will be 
found true that, if the sentiment and opinion of the church at dif- 
ferent eras be regarded apart from the authorized expressions of the 
same, there will appear to have been far less of progression than 
we have been taught to suppose ; and that, on the contrary, the 
notions and usages of a later, differ extremely little from those of 
an earlier age; or that, so far as they do differ, the advantage, in 
respect of morality and piety, is quite as often on the side of the 
later as of the earlier ages. If particular points be had in view, it 
may be affirmed that Po ry is a practicable form, and a corrected 
expression, of the Christianity of the Nicene age,” — Ancient Chris- 
tianity, Vol. I. p. 63. 

‘A well-defined and authog§ative system (involving elements of 
evil) is, I think, much to be preferred to an undefined system, in- 
volving the very same elements; and I firmly believe that it were, 
on the whole, better for a community to submit itself, without cvn- 
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ditions, to the well-known Tridentine Popery, than to take up the 
Christianity of Ambrose, Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, Je- 
rome, and Augustine. Personally, I w rather be a Christian 
after the fashion of Pascal and Arnold, than after that of Cyprian 
or Cyril; but how much rather after that of our own protestant 
worthies, who, although entangled by fond notions about the ancient 
church, were, in heart, and in the main bent of their lives, follow- 
ers, not of the fathers, but of the apostles !”—Vol. I. p. 124, 125. 

“In this sense then, and how much soever it may jar with no- 
tions that have been generally entertained, and whatever high 
offence the assertion may give to certain persons, I here distinctly 
repeat my affirmation that Romanism was a reform, (or if there be 
any other word of nearly the same meaning, but more agreeable to 
our ears,) a reform, or a correction of the Nicene church system. 
In thus. reiterating this unacceptable assertion, I am prepared, if 
required to do so, to defend my ground by copious citations of his- 
torical and ecclesiastical evidence ; and particularly by an appeal 
to the writings of the early popes and to the acts of councils. As 
an inference from this advisedly-made assertion, I am pre to 
say, that considered as a question affecting the morals of the 
ple, it were better for us to return without reserve to the church of 
Rome, (horrid supposition as it is,) than to surrender ourselves to 
the system which Basil, Ambrose, Chrysostom, the Gregories, and 
Augustine bequeathed to the nations. Nicene church principles, 
as now attempted to be put in the room of the principles of the 
Reformation, if in some points theologically better, or less encum- 
bered, than the Popery of the council of Trent, would as I verily 
believe more quickly and certainly deluge England with fanatical 
debauchery, than would such Romanism as the church of Rome 
would at this moment, gladly establish among us.”—Vol. II. p. 69, 
70. 

‘“‘Popery then was a reform of the antecedent church system ; 
inasmuch as it created and employed a force, counteractive of the 
evils which that system, and which itself too, could not but gener- 
ate. The great men of the fourth century believed, that the sys- 
tem contained within itself a counteractive power. A few years 
furnished lamentable evidence of the fallacy of such a belief. The 
popes snatched at the only alternative—the creating a power ezte- 
rior to the system, and — to be independent of it, by virtue 
of the special authority vested in the successors of Peter. This 


scheme was practicable ; and Time has pronounced its eulogium. 
Terrible as is Popery, it is infinitely less terrible than its own naked 
substance, apart from its form. If at the present moment there are 
Popish nattons in a moral conditi ost as degraded as that into 
which Christendom at large had sunk in the fifth century, it is be- 
cause the corrective energies of the papal hierarchy have long been 
dormant.” —Vol. II. p. '71, 72. 
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‘TI have undertaken to show, by numerous and varied citations, 
not merely that the doctrine and ice of religious celibacy oc- 
cupied a prominent in the ical and ecclesiastical 8- 
tem of the Nicene church, a fact hardly needing to be proved, but 
that the institute was intimately and inseparably connected with, 
and that it powerfully affected, every other element of ancient 
Christianity, whether dogmatic, ethical, ritual, or hierarchical. If, 
then, such a connexion can be proved to have existed, we must 
either adopt its notions and usages iu this essential pariicular, or 
must surrender very much of our veneration for ancient Christianity. 

“ The fact of the intimate connexion here affirmed is really not 
less obvious or easily established than that of the mere existence of 
the institute itself. Modern church writers may, indeed, have 
thrown the unpleasing subject into the back-ground, and so it may 
have attracted much less attention than its importance deserves ; 
but we no sooner open the patristic folios than we find it confront- 
ing us, on almost every page; and if either the general averment 
were questioned, or the bearing of the celibate upon every of 
ancient Christianity were denied, volumes might be filled with the 
proofs that attest the one as well as the other. Both these facts 
must be admitted by all unprejudiced inquirers who shall take the 
= to look into the extant remains of Christian antiquity.’ —Vod. 

. p. 131. 

‘Do not the fathers then worship God? do they not adore the 
Son of God? Assuredly: but when they muster all the forces of 
their eloquence, when they catch fire, and swell, as if inspired, 
whenever (I must be petmitted to make the allusion, for it is really 
appropriate,) whenever they take their seat upon the tripod and 
begin to foam, the subject of the rhapsody is sure to be—‘ a bless- 
ed martyr,’ it may bean apostle ; ora recently departed ‘doctor,’ 
or, ‘a virgin confessor ;’ or it is the relics of such a one, and the 
miraculous virtues of his sacred dust. If, in turning over these 
folios, the eye is any where caught by the frequency of a 
tions, such a page is quite as likely ty found to sparkle and flash 
with the commendations of the mother of God, or of her compan- 
ion saints, as with the praises of the Son ; and more often does the 
flood-tide of eloquence swell with the mysterious virtues of the 
sacraments than with the power and of the Saviour. The 
Saviour does indeed sit enthroned within the veil of the Christian 
temple ; but what the Christian populace hear most about, is—the 
temple itself, and its embroideries, and its gildings, and its minis- 
ters, and its rites, and the saints that fill its niches. In a word, 
what was visible, and what was human, stood in front of what is 
invisible and divine: and when we find a system of blasphemous 
idolatry fully expanded in the middle ages, this system cannot, in 
any equity, be spoken of as any thing else than a following out of 
the adulatory rhapsodies of the great writers and preachers of the 
Nicene church.” — Vol. I. p. 188. 
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‘« Let not the Protestant reader, who may lately have heard Am- 
brose named as one of the great three, to whom we are to look for 
our idea of finished Christianity, let him not be startled at this pray- 
ing toa saint. Ambrose in the west, as well as Nazianzen, Nyssen, 
Chrysostom, in the east, and others, too many to name, had con- 
vinced himself that no prayers were so well expedited on high, as 
those which were presented by a saint and martyr already in the 
skies! In fact, a good choice as to the ‘ patrocinium,’ was the main 
point in the business of prayer. These matters were, however, 
regulated by a certain propriety and conventional usage,—may we 
say, etiquette: it was not on every sort of occasion that the Virgin 
was to be troubled with the wants and wishes of mortals: each 
saint had, indeed, come to have his department ; and each was ap- 
plied to in his particular line. In connexion with subjects such as 
this how can one be serious? unless indeed considerations are ad- 
mitted that agitate the mind with emotions of indignation and dis- 
gust.”—Vol. I. p. 212. 

“Tt was, however, a consolation to Ambrose, in the loss of his 
brother, that he had lived to return to Milan, where the sacred dust 
would be at all times accessib'e, affording to him means of devotion 
of no ordinary value—‘habeo sepulcrum,’ says he, ‘siper quod 
jaceam, et commendabiliorem Deo futurum esse me credam, quod 
supra sancti corporis ossa requiescam.’ Ambrose was — a gain- 
er by the death of his brother; for inplace of his mere bodily pres- 
ence, as a living coadjutor, he had the justifying merits of his 
bones, and the benefit of his intercession in heaven! Ungracious 
task indeed is it to adduce these instances of blasphemous supersti- 
tion, as attaching to a name like that of Ambrose ; but what choice 
is left us when, as now, the Christian community, little suspecting 
what is implied in tae advice, are enjoined ‘to take their faith and 
practice from the divines of the Nicene age, and from Ambrose, 
Athanasius, and Basil, especially ?°—J0. 

‘The florid orators, bishops and great divines of the fourth cen- 
tury, we find, one and all, throughout the east, throughout the west, 
throughout the African church, lauding and lifting to the skies 
whatever is formal in religion, whatever is external, accessory, ritu- 
al, ecclesiastical: it was upon these things that they spent their 
strength; it was these that strung their energies, these that fired 
their souls. Virginity they put first and foremost ; then came mac- 
eration of the body, tears, psalm-singing, prostrations on the bare 
earth, humiliations, alms-giving, expiatory labours and sufferings, 
the kind offices of the saints in heaven, the wonder-working effica- 
cy of the sacraments, the unutterable powers of the clergy: these 
were the rife and favoured themes of animated sermons, and of 
prolix treatises; and such was the style, temper, spirit, and prac- 
tice of the church, from the banks of the Tigris, to the shores of 
the Atlantic, and from the Scandinavian morasses, to the burning 
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sands of the great desert ; such, so far as our extant materials give 
us any information. And ali this was what it should have been ! 
and this is what now we should be tending toward !”—Vol. I. p. 
265. 


These are strong statements. But so far as historical facts 
are concerned, they are placed by our author beyond all contra- 
diction. The Nicene Christianity bore no resemblance whatev- 
er to Protestantism. It carried in it all the principles of Roman- 
ism ; so that this is to be considered in many respects an im- 
provement on the older system, a regulation and correction of 
1s abuses, and not by any means the bringing in of something 
always progressively worse. ‘The model saint of the period is 
presented to usin the person of St. Antony, the “ Patriarch of 
Monks.” Asceticism is made to be the highest style of piety. 
The merit of celibacy, the glorification of virginity, veneration 
for relics, all sorts of miracles, the idea of purgatory, the worship 
of saints, prayers for the dead, submission to the authority of the 
church, and faith in the sacraments as truly supernatural myste- 
ries, come everywhere into view as the universal — of relig- 
ious thought. All this is so clearly established by the historical 
monumen's which have come down to us from this age, that he 
who runs may read—unless indeed he choose rather to shut his 
own eyes. And what are we to think then of those, who are 
ready to take offence with the declaration of so plain a truth, as 
though it involved a deadly stab at the whole cause of Protest- 
antism, and were the next thing in fact toa full acknowledg- 
ment of the claims of Rowe! Alas for our Protestantism, if it 
is to stand by the feeble arm of such defenders. The noise they 
make is found to be at last, the proclamation simply of their own 
shame. 

It is simply. ridiculous then to make any question about the 
reigning state of the church in the fourth and fifth centuries, as 
related to Romanism and Popery. Our representation has net 
been a whit too strong for the actual truth of the case, but may 
be considered as falling short of this altogether. It is the merest 
romance, when such a man as Bishop Wilson, or any other 
Evangelical Protestant of the present day, allows himself to 
dream that such men as Ambrose and Augustine were orthodox 
and pious afier his own fashion, that the main elements of their 
religion were of a truly Protestant cast, and that they were in a 
great measure free from the ideas which afterwards took full 
possession of the church under what is called the Roman apos- 
tacy. Every imagination of this sort is a perfect illusion. These 
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fathers, and along with them the entire church of their time, 
were in ali material respects fully committed to the later Roman 
system; and at some points indeed stood farther off from Evan- 
gelical Protestantism than the full grown Popery of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Let this truth then be known and kept 
in mind. Here at least is a fixed fact in church history, which 
only the most disgraceful ignorance can pretend to dispute. 
Let it be made familiar to our thoughts. Nicene Chriatianity, 
the system which the fourth century inherited from the third and 
handed forward to the fifth, was not Protestantism ; much less 
Puritanism ; bore no resemblance to this whatever; but in all 
essential principles and characteristics was nothing more nor less 
than Romanism itself. The great Athanasius, now in London 
or New York, would be found yes only at Catholic 
altars. Augustine would not be acknowledged by any evangeli- 
cal sect. Chrysostom would feel the Puritanism of New Eng- 
land more inhospitable and dry than the Egyptian desert. 

For his own immediate and main object then, the argument 
of Mr. Isaac Taylor, it seems to us, is unanswerably conclusive 
and overwhelming. Anglicanism builds its pretensions through- 
out on the position, that antiquity as far down as to the fifth 
century is in its favor, and at the same time against those fea- 
tures of Romanism which go beyond its measure; that these 
Roman features came in gradually ata later period, along with 
the rise of the Papacy, as innovations and corruptions ; and that 
it is possible now to cast them all off as purely outward excre- 
scences or incrustations, and so to find in the Nicene system a 
true picture of what the church was in the beginning, and the 
fair pattern at the same time of modern Episcopacy after the 
Oxford scheme. This whole position, it is perfectly certain, 
cannot stand. It is historically false. Too trust it is only to 
lean upon a broken reed. There is no such distinction here as 
it asserts, between the older and later church systems. The 
Nicene Christianity was in its whole constitution of one order 
with Romanism. The worst corruptions, as they are usually 
called, of this later system, were all at work in the older system. 
They are not by any means the inventions and devices of the 
Papacy, as distinguished from the oe Patriarchal or Epis- 
copal.order of moreancient times. ‘The idea of a steadily grow- 
ing apostacy and defection from such primitive state of the 
church, under the usurped dominion of , isa purely arbi- 
trary fiction, which the least true study of antiquity must soon 
scatter to the winds. In many things, the later order was a deci- 
ded improvement on the order that went before. The Papacy 
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was a wholesome reformatory and regulative power for the most 
part, in its relation to what are called Popish abuses and corrup- 
tions, rather than the proper fountain itself of these evils. They 
belonged to the inheritance it received from the Nicene age, the 
period in which modern Anglicanism now affects to glory as the 
model and pattern of an uncorrupted Christianity just like its 
own. All this, we say, Mr. Taylor makes perfectly clear. Pu- 
seyism, in his hands, is convicted of miserable pedantry. Its 
rule is too wide a great deal for its own pretensions. ‘The line 
it pretends to draw between Nicene Episcopacy and Popery for 
the purpose of marking off a jure divino system of church prin- 
ciples to suit itself, is one that exists only in hypothesis and 
dream, and not at all in true history. Both historically and logi- 
cally the premises of the fourth century complete themselves in 
the full Papal system, and under any form short of this are 
something, not better than such proper conclusion, but in all 
respects worse. 

As far too as an argument may seem to hold in the relation of 
the church at different times to the reigning moral and social life 
in the midst of which it appears, the Nicene Christianity has 
nothing to plead in its own recommendation. It is a most 
gloomy picture in this view that Mr. Taylor gives us particularly 
of the fifth century, from Salvian and other writers. All sorts 
of immorality prevailed throughout the nominally Christian 
church. Society showed itself rotten to the core. The Gotlis 
and Vandals surpassed, in many cases, the morality of those who 
professed the true religion and participated in its sacraments. It 
is evident enough too from Chrysostom and others, that the 
state of things in the fourth century was much the same, the 
visible church being literally flooded with immorality and vice. 
Mr. Taylor brings this forward, as an exemplification of the nat- 
ural and necessary operation of the Nicene theology. This is 
plainly a false use of the case. It had other causes sufficiently 
intelligible in the social state of the world at the time. But the 
fact is one, which on many accounts it is important to under- 
stand and hold in mind. manism in later times was not em- 
bosomed generally in moral associations so bad as those of this 
older period ; and its worst social phases at the present time, as 
we are accustomed to think of them in connection with such 
countries as Spain or Italy or Austria, are far less revolting than 
the life of nominal Christendom in Europe generally, and 
throughout North Africa, in the days of Augustine. If modern 
Catholicism may be convicted of being a false religion on this 
ground, it is certain that the whole Christianity of the Nicene 
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age is open to like condemnation, and with still greater effect, 
in precisely the same view. 

o much for the Nicene age, according to the judgment of th's 
learned author. But he does not confine his view to this period. 
His knowledge of the laws of history could not permit him to 
doubt its organic union with the life of the period that went be- 
fore; and his actual study of that earlier age has been of a kind 
to place this reasonable eonclusion beyond all question. He 
confirms in full, accordingly, the general statement we have al- 
ready made in relation to the Christianity also of the second and 
third centuries, as tried by the standard of modern Protestantism. 
The fourth century was a true continuation of the ecclesiastical 
forms and views of the third; and this again grew, by natural 
and legitimate birth, out of the bosom of the second. As far 
back as our historical notices reach, we find no trace this side of 
the New Testament of any church system at all answering to 
any Puritan scheme of the present time ; no room or space how- 
ever smull in which to locate the hypothesis even of any such 
scheme ; but very sufficient proof rather thut the prevailing habit 
of thought looked all quite another way, and that in priaciple 
vnd tendency at least the infant church was carried from the very 
start towards the order of the third and fourth centuries, and 
through this, we may say, towards the medieval Catholicism in 
which that older system finally became complete. Listen for a 
moment again to the strong testimony of our English writer. 


‘‘ At a time not more remote from the Apostolic age than we, of 
this generation, are from the times of Barrow, Tillotson, Taylor, 
Baxter, we find every element of the abuses of the twelfth centu- 
ry, and not the elements only, but some of those abuses in a ripen- 
ed, nay, in a putrescent condition.”—Vol. I. p. 70. 

**T cannot however proceed to call in my next pair of witnesses, 
without adverting te a fact which forces itself upon every well in- 
formed and reflecting reader of the early Christian writers, I mean 
the much higher moral condition, and the more effective discipline 
of the Romish church in later times, than can with any truth be 
claimed for the ancient church, even during its era of suffering and 
depression. Our ears are stunned with the outcry against the 
‘corruptions of Popery.’ I boldly say that Popery, foul as it is, 
and has ever been, in the mass, might yet fairly represent itself as 
a reform upon early Christianity. Do not accuse me of the wish to 


startle you with patadoxes. [ will not swell my pages (which will 
have enough to bear) with quotations from modern books that are 


in the hands of most ys A readers. In truth, volumes of un- 
impeachable evidence mig 


t be produced, establishing the fact, that 
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the later Romish church has had to boast eminent virtues, in con- 
nexion with her monastic institutions; and I think virtues, better 
compac'ed, and more consistent than belonged to the eaftier church.” 
——“‘ Nothing can be more inequitable than to charge these horrors 
upon Romanism. The church of Rome has done, im these instan- 
ces, the best it could, to bring the cumbrous abomination beqteathed 
to it by the saints and doctors and martyrs of the pristine ave, into 
a managexble condition. And if we are to hear much more of the 
‘corruptions of popery,’ as opposed to ‘ primitive purity,’ there 
will be no alternative but freely tolay open the sewers of the early 
church, and toalow them to disgorge their contents upon the 
wholesome air.’ ‘ Before we reprobate popes, councils, and 
Romanist saints, let us fairly see what sort of system it was which 
the doctors and martyrs of the highest antiquity had delivered into 
their care and custody. We Protestants are prompt enough to con- 
demn the pontiffs, or St. Bernard ; but let inquiry be made concern- 
ing the Christianity imbodied in the writings of those to whom 
popes and doctors looked up, as their undoubted masters.” — Vol. 
I. p. T7-79. 

“IT have undertaken to adduce proof of the assertion, not only 
that the doctrine of the merit of cclibeny, and the consequent prac- 
tices, are found in a mature state at an early age ; but also—That, 
at the earliest period at which we find this doctrine, and these prac- 
tices, distinctly mentioned, they are referred to in such a manner 
as to make it certain that they were, at that time, a0 novelties or 
recent innovations. Now | am aware that a statement such ag this, 
if it shall eppear to be borne out by evidence, will excite alarm in 
some minds ; the dissipation of erroneous impressions, is always a 
@itical and somewhat perilous opera‘ion; nevertheless dangers 
much more to be feared, are incurred by a refusal to admit the full 
and simple truth. Yet the alarm that may be felt in this instance, 
at the first, may soon be removed ; for although it were to appear 
that certain capital errors of feeling, and practice, had seized the 
church universal, at the very moment when the personal influence 
of the apostles was withdrawn, yet such an admission will shake no 

inciple really important to our faith er comfort. In fact, too many 
co been attaching their faith and comfort to a supposition, con- 
cerning pristine Christianity, which is totally illusory, and such as 
can bear no examination—a supposition which must long ago have 
been dispelled from all well-informed minds, by the influence of 
rational modes of dealing with historical materials, if it had not 
been for the conservative accident, that the materials, which belong 
to this particular department of history, have lain imbedded in re- 
pulsive folios of Latin and Greek, to which very few, and those not 
the most independent, or energetic in their habits of mind, have 
had access. Certain utterly unfounded generalities, very delight- 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. 2° 
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ful had they possessed the recommendation of truth, have been a 
thousand times repeated, and seldom scrutinized. 

“But the times of this ignorance are now ing away: and I 
think the zeal of the Oxford writers will have the effect, as an indi- 
rect means, of disabusing effectively, and for ever, the religious 
mind, in this country, and perhaps throughout Europe, of the in- 
veterate illusions that have so long hung over the fields of Christian 
antiquity. It will be utterly impossible, much longer to make 
those things believed which we have been taught to consider as 
unquestionable; and the result must be, (how desirable a result) 
the compelling the Christian church, henceforward, to rest its faith 
and practice on the only solid foundation. 

«The actual impression, moral and spiritual, made upon the 
Jewish and Pagan word by the preaching of the Apostles them- 
elves, and of their personal colleagues, has, I fear, been overrated 
by the generality of Christians.” ‘And then, as to, the period 
immediately following the death of the apostles, and of the men 
whom they personally appointed to govern the churches, we have 
too easily, and without any sufficient evidence, assumed the belief 
that a brightness and purity belonged to it, only a shade or two less 
than what we have attributed to the apostolic times. This belief, 
is, in fact, merely the correlative of the common Protestant notion 
concerning the progressive corruptions of Popery, it being a natural 
supposition that the higher we ascend toward the apostolic age, so 
much the more truth, simplicity, purity, must there have been in 
the church. Thus it is that we have allowed ourselves to theorize, 
when what we should have done, was simply to examine our docu- 
ments. 

“ The opinion that has forced itself upon my own mind, is to 
this effect, that the period dating its commencement from the death 
of the last of the apostles, or apostolic men, was, altogether, as little 
deserving to be selected and proposed as a pattern, as any one of 
the first five of church history ;—it had indeed its single points of 
excellence, and of a high order, but by no means shone in those 
consistent and exemplary qualities which should entitle it to the 
honour of being considered as a model to after ages. We need 
therefore neither feel surprise nor alarm, when we find, in particu- 
lar instances, that the grossest errors of theory and practice, are to 
be traced to their origin in the first century. In such instances, 
for my own part, I can wonder at nothing but the infatuation of 
those who, fully informed as they must be of the actual facts, and 
benefited moreover by modern modes of thinking, can neverthe- 
less so prostrate their understandings before the phantom—venera- 
ble antiquity, as to be inflamed with the desire of inducing the 
Christian world toimitate what really asks for apology and extenua- 
tion.’’—Vol. I. p, 102-104. 
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‘Ta fact, I think, there are very few points of difference, distin- 
guishing the Nicene church from either the earlier or the later 
church, within the compass of two hundred years on either side, 
which modern controvertists of any class would much care to insist 
upon, as of material consequence to their particular opinions.” — 
Vol. I. p. 144. 


These are serious admissions ; and coming from such a source, 
they are entitled certainly to serious consideration. Let it be 
borpe in mind, that we quote them simply in confirmation of a 
historical fact, without any regard now to the light in which this 
fact may be viewed, either by Mr. Taylor himself or by others, 
in iis theological connections. It is of the highest. importance, 
that we should make here a clear distinction, between what ac- 
tually had place and what construction should be put upon it in 
a theory of church history. All we are concerned with at pres- 
ent, is the simple fact, (explain it or judge of itas we may,) 
that the Christianity of the second century was in no sense of 
one and the same order with modern Puritanism. How far 
precisely it may have anticipated the several features of the later 
Nicene system, is not entirely clear; but that it catried in it the 
elements and germs of this system, and looked towards it from 
the first with inward natural tendency, would seem to be beyond 
all doubt. The third century could not be what we find it to 
be in Cyprian and the Aposiolical Constitutions, without gore 
coiresponding preparation at least in the age immediately pte- 
ceding; and both the fact of such preparation, and its general 
nature, can be easily enough traced, as we have already shown, 
not merely to the time of ‘Uertullian and Ireneus, but away 
back even to the days also of Polycarp and Ignatius. Let the 
fact then be fairly and honestly bed lias a or else let it be 
disputed and set aside, if possible, on proper historical grounds. 
We present it as a simple point of history, We might wish itto 

e otherwise ; but we feel that we have no power to make it 
otherwise, any more than we have to stop the earth from rolling 
round the sun, or to hush the alphabet of geology into dead 
silence. Facts themselves must not be treated as heresies, how- 
ever we may feel disposed to treat the conclusions which are 
drawn from them. 

But—we lear some one say—our appeal as to what constituted 
Early Christianity, in its oldest form, is to the New Testament 
itself, Let the writings of the Apostles themselves speak. The 
fathers sadly corrupted the truth, and mingled with it the dreams 
of pagan philosophy. Let those who choose rest in such false 
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oe authority ; we go at once to the original founders of 
the church, and are content to learn what it was in the begin- 
ning from their lips. 

All very good, we say in reply ; all very . Butthe point 
before us just now, is not the Christianity that may be taught in 
the New ‘Testament, or that may have prevailed in the Apostoli- 
eal age.‘ Our inquiry, as historical, has been directed through- 
out to the determination of what Christianity wes after the age 
of the Apostles, first in the Nicene age, and then back of that 
again in the middle and first part of the second century. The 
facts regarded in these two cases, are by no means just the same ; 
and our idea of the first must not be allowed to blind or distort 
our vision, as directed towards this last. You may not care in- 
deed for any latef state of the church ; but that is no reason why 
such later state should not be allowed, as a fact of history at 
least, to appear in its own place and under its own form. If 
we do not need it for our faith, let us at all events not quarrel 
with it as a matter of gimple knowledge. 

‘The fact itself however, in whatever light we regard it theo- 
logically, is one of the greatest practical account, as necessarily 
conditioning our whole theoty ef church history, and more par- 
ticularly the view we may take of the relation that holds between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

We have from it first of all this general result, that Protest- 
antism js not at all identical with early Christianity, in the form 
at least which it carries after the time of the Apostles. We do 
not of course urge this as an objection to Protestantism. There 
are, as we shall see presently, different ways of reconciling the 
fact with the supposition that it is after all the purest and best 
style of Christianity. If we except Newman, all the distinguish- 
ed writers whose works are quoted at the beginning of the pres- 
ent article, have in view the vindication of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, over against the pretensions of the Roman church; and 
yet all of them agree with Newman himself, in believing the 





' Those who take us to task for not ascending at once to the original rec- 
ords of Christianity, for the determivation of what it was in its earliest and 
purest form, ought to remember that this whole discussion has had for its 
object from the beginning am altogether different*inquiry—prompted in the 
first place by a particular | ney tog takea in tie Rev. Dr. Bacon’s Letter 
from Lyons; this namely, that the system of religion now prevelent in 


New England, is to be regarded as in all material points the same with that 
which existed at Lyons, ané throughout the church generally, in the days 
of Pothinus and Ireneus. 
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modern form of religion to be in many respects very different 
from that which prevailed either in the fourth century or in the 
second. Newman’s own theory indeed makes the mére fact of 
the disagreement to be of no conclusive force; since he himself 
allows the idea of a real historical movement in the life of the 
church, and must consider Protestantism therefore to be suffi- 
ciently justified on his own principles, if only it can be shown 
to be a legitimate development out of the bosom of Christianity 
as this stood before. 

The general truth is clear. Protestantism and Early Christi- 
anity are not fhe same. Let it be observed, we speak not now 
of early Christianity as it may be supposed to have been in the 
age of the Apostles, but of its manifestation in the period fol- 
lowing that age, as far back as our historical notices reach this 
side of the New Testament. We speak not of what it may 
have been before the destruction of Jerusalem, or for a sliort 
time afierwards, in the first century ; but of what it is found to 
have been, as a fact of history, in the second century as well as 
in the third and fourth. Let it be observed again also, that we 
speak now not of inward essence but of outward form. ‘There 
may be wide differences in the latter view, where a real same- 
ness has place after all under the former view. All we say is, 
that Protestantism outwardly considered does not agree, in its 
general constitution and form, with what we find Christianity to 
have been after the time of the New Testament, as far back as 
the middle of the second century as well as in the fourth and 
third. No one of our modern sects can show itself to be identi- 
cal with this ancient church. They may fall upon the still older 
period of the New Testament, and claim to be in full agreement 
with this; to all that we have nothing just now to say; but 
they are not ary of them what the church was in the dayseither 
of Athanasius or of Cyprian or of Ireneeus. The church from 
the fourth century back to the first part of the second was not 
Congregationalism, nor Presbyterianism, nor Methodism, nor 
Anglican Episcopalianism, nor any other phase of Protestantism 
as it now stands. It had its own changes great and serions dur- 
ing this period; but through them all it bears a certain sameness 
of character peculiar to itself, with which none of these modern 
systems is found to agree. It carries in it from the beginni 

ements and tendencies, from whatever source derived, that } 
steadily towards Romanism, the later systém in whieh all at last 
actually reached their natural end. Protestantism is not the re- 
pristination simply of any such ecclesiastical antiquity, (this side 
of the New Testament,) whether under its later or its earlier 
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form, Its right to exist can never be put safely on any test of 
this sort. 

So much we ought to see and openly confess. Nothing is 
gained, but much lost rather, by pretending to consider our mod- 
efn position the same that was occupied by the primitive post- 
apostolical church. We cannot force facts; and it is always rash 
and impolitic to take ground directly or indirectly, that makes 
any such violence necessary for the support of our cause. 

Granting then, as all who know anything of church history 
must, that Protestantism is not the restoration strictly of early 
(post-apostolical) Christianity, but that this ran naturally rather 
first into the Nicene system, and then through that again into 
the later Roman Catholic system, how is the cause of the Refor- 
mation to be vindicated as just and right? What view shall we 
take of this disagreement, (solemn historical fact as it is and not 
to be disguised nor ignored,) which shall not compromise the 
credit of Protestantism, but allow us to regard it still as worthy 
of our confidence and trust? Such is the great question, with 
the solution of which not afew of the best minds of our age 
are now seriously wrestling, as a problem of the deepest interest 
for the world. Only the superficial can fail to look upon it in 
this light. 

Shall we cut the whole matter short, by casting off entirely 
the authority of the post-apostolical ehurch from the second cen- 
tury down to the sixteenth and by throwing ourselves exclusive- 
ly on the New Testament, as asuflicient warrant for the modern 
system, not only without antiquity, but against it also, to any 
exient that the case may require? This is the ground taken by 
Puritanism.’ Its theory is, that Protestantism stands in no or- 


‘It is hardly necessary to say, that Puritanism, as we always take it, is 
by no means the same thing with Protestantism, It is of later appearance, 
a sort of second growth upon the original work of the Reformation; and its 
distinctive features in this view are by no means hard to understand. It is 
one side simply of the original whole of Protestantism, the Reformed ten- 
dency; notin polar unioa as this was at first with the Lutheran tencency, 
and so in organic connection with the proper historical life of the old 
Catholic church; but cut off from both these relations, and under such 
miserable unhistorical and unchurchly abstraction, now claiming pedanti- 
eally to be the trath, the whole truth, and nothing but the trath, of all that 
Christianity has ever been inthe world. Itresolves all religion into private 
reason, by making this to be the only oracle of what isto be considered the 
divine sense of the Bible, Itis always in this way rationalistic, even when 
it may seem to be most orthodox, It has no sense of a supernatural church, 
no faith in the holy sacraments, no sympathy with the reigning drift and 
tone of the ancient creed. It makes no account of Catholic Christianity. 
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ganic historical connection with the life of the Catholic church 
as we find it before the Reformation; that the relation between 
the two was one of simple contradiction ; that the old church was 
an entire apostacy from the Christianity of the New Testament ; 
and that this was reproduced in the sixteenth century, as an ab- 
solutely new creation, directly from its own original fountain and 
source. ‘The assumpiion is, that the church at an early period 
fell away from its primitive purity, and came under the power 
of a strange and dreadful apostacy, which completed itself final- 
ly in the Papacy and all the abominations usually charged upon 
he church of Rome. The theory involves the idea of a steadi- 
Hy, growing corruption, a continual progress from bad to worse. 

he fourth century thus is taken to have been far more pure 
than the twelfth. Still its general eorruption also is not to be 
denied. The third century too must have been strongly set in 
the same false direction. But is there no part of the second, 
that may be claimed as the pattern of evangelical piety in its 
modern Protestant style? This is frequently taken for granted 
in a quiet way, for the purpose of effect. But we have foand 
the assumption to be cvaalion History knows nothing of any 
such period, afier the age of the Apostles, but on the contrary 
shows the church, from the time it first comes into notice, to 
have been plainly committed to the course of things that led on- 
ward directly to the Nicene system. So this Puritan theory, to 
be fully true to itself, is willing in the end to give up ad post- 
apostolical antiquity. It is enough for it, to be certain that the 
pattern of Protestantism is found in the New Testament. Grant 
that a different order of religion is found to be ai work immedi- 
ately afierwards, in the ancient church, to what does the fact 
amount in the fice of this original rule, which the world can 
now interpret for itself? So far as any such difference goes, we 
have only to set it down from the first for an apostacy, the com- 
ing in of that grand catastrophe which afierwards tuened the 
church into a synagogue of hell. Protestantism sets the whole 
process aside, overleaps the entire interval between the sixteenth 


—_—- 


Anglicanism, in its eyes, is sheer foolery and falsehood. The sense of Lu- 
theranism—/rve Lutheranism, and not the bastard spawn of Puritanism 
itself usurping this venerable name—it has no power even to comprehend ; 
the whole system fw a /erra incognita to its brain. Even the old Calvinisfic 
or Reformed faith has passed quite beyond its horizon, And yea itsow 
claims to be the whole fact of testantism, and as such the whole truth 
of Christianity! Preposterous assumption. Puritanism is indeed a great 
fact too in its way ; but it is not proper Protestantism. This is something 
older, wider, greater, and as we believe also a great deal better. 
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century and the first, abjures antiquity clear back to the begin: 
wing, and claims to be a new and fresh copy simply of w 
Christianity was in the days of the Apostles. 

This theory we have examined and found wanting. Its dis- 
position of facts, in the first place, is loose and blind in the ex- 
treme. There is no such difference as it pretends, in the order 
ef corruption, between the Popery of the middle ages and the 
period going before. We agree fully with Mr. ‘Taylor, that this 
Was in many respects an improvement on the older system. 
Then again, the main hypothesis in the case is in the highest 
degree unnatural and violent. It assumes a full principial fail- 
ure of the church from the very start, an actual triumph of Sa- 
tan over Christ in the very heart and bosom of his own king- 
dom, in the face of all God’s promises to the contrary, in the 
face of the original charter and commission of this same church 
from Christ's own lips, and in spite of his continual headship 
over it at the right hand of the Father, with all power given 
unto him in heaven and in earth, to make good his word that 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it through all time. 
For the idea is, that the ancient church did fail, so as to lose 
finally the life with which it started; and that Protestantism 
therefore is no continuation of this life in any really historical 
way, but an actual return to the beginning, for the purposé of a 
new experiment of Christianity under a better and safer form. 
In this way Protestantism is made to be the contradiction and 
negation of.all previous Christianity, back to the age of the 
Apostles. Its justification requires us to denounce and condemn 
all church antiquity. To be on good terms with it, we must 
renounce everything like hearty fellowship—if not with the 
names—at least with the real persons of the fathers, martyrs, 
and saints, of the first centuries, everything like true sympath 
with their actual spirit and life. Then farther, the use which 
the theory makes of the Bible is by no means satisfactory ; and 
is of such a wilful and arbitrary character indeed, as may well 
inspire a terrible doubt of its being more free from mistake after 
all than the use made of it by the ancientchurch. If all antiq- 
uity could so blunder here, for fifieen centuries, as to miss the 
entire sense of God’s word, who will go bail for us that Puritan- 
ism may be trusted and followed now as a truly infallible guide ? 
Finally, the scheme refuses to come inte any sort of intelligible 
harmony with the course of church history. It sup such a 
state of things as leaves no room for the idea of a divine life in 
the church, and méKes it in fact to have been the enemy of all 
truth and rightequsness. ..And yet the church has never been 
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without the signs and proofs of Christ’s supernatural presence in 
her midst, (according to his promise,) from the beginning, 
Altogether thus, this Puritan theory runs directly towards infi- 
delity. It puts together terms which are in their owg nature 
incompatible ; and in asking us to believe them, necessarily re- 
mands our faith into the world of mere abstracti@as and notions. 
On this account it is, that we have denounced it as secretly the 
foe of Protestantism. We say most delibemtely, that a chris- 
tianity which is not historical, not the contintation orgenically 
of the proper life of the church as it has existed from the begin- 
ning—but which abjures all conneetion with this life as someé- 
thing false, and sets itself in contradiction to it as a totally new 
and different existence—can have no right whatever to challenge 
our faith, as being the same supernatéral fact that is eet before us 
by the article of the church in the ancient crced. It seeks to 
turn that fact into a wholesale lie, by making such supposition 
the only alternative to its own truth. Nodefence of Pyotestant- 
ism iv this form can stand. To make the Reformation a mere 
rebellion, a radical revolution, a violent breaking away from the 
whole authority of the past, is to give it a purely human or rath- 
er an actually diabolical character. It comes then jusé to this, 
that either the rebellion was diabolical or else the ancient church 
back to the second century was the work of the Devil awd not 
Christ’s work. We are shut up to the necessity of rejecting ome, 
in order that we may choose the other; for they are opposite in- 
terests, and the case will not allow us to acknowledge both at 
once. But who that has any faith in the supernatural mystery 
of the church, as it came from Christ in the beginning, cun sub- 
mit to the claims of Provestantism put into any such shape as 
this? Who of any sound christian feeling will bear to give up 
all antiquity in such radical style, for the sake of a wholly new 
system starting only in the sixteenth century? This is Puvitan- 
ism; but we are not willing to allow that it is Protestantism, 
that it expresses the meaning of the Reformation in its tive origi- 
nal sense. Puritanism is absolutely unlistorical by principle and 
profession ; but Protestantism, if it have any right to exist at all, 
is the true historical continuation of the ancient chyrch. To 
force the other character upon it, is to kill it root and branch. 
We are sorry to find that Mr. Isaac Taylor, with all his learn- 
ing and good sense, is not uble to clear himself of thus false and 
untenable ground, in his controversy with the Oxford theology. 
He sets out indeed with what might seem to a very strong ac- 
knowledgment, of the dependence of the modern church upon 
that of antiquity. The following passages ate wf great poimt 
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and force certainly, against the whole spirit of our reigning sect 
system at the present time, (wiser in its own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason,) which only laughs at every sort 
of authority in such form, and counts iése/f to be nothing less 
than the direct embodimeat of the bible over against all that the 
church has ever been before. 


“ Leoking at the Christian world at large, it is my full conviction, 
that these is just now a far more urgent need of persuasives to the 
study of Christian history and literature, than of cautions against 
the abuse of such tucies. Too many feel and speak as if they 
theught there were no continuity in their religion; or as if there 
were no universal church ;eor as if the individual Christian, with 
his pocket bible in his hand, need fix his eyes upon nothing but the 
little eddy of his personal emotions; or as if Christianity were not 
whet it is its glory and its characteristic to be—e religion of history. 

Christianity, the pledge to man of eternity, is the occupant of 
all time ; and not merely was it, itself, the ripening of the dispen- 
sations that had gone before it, but it was to be the home compan- 
ion of the successive generations of man, until the consummation 
of all things. Not to know Christianity as the religion of all ages 
—as that which grasps and interprets the cycles of time, is to be 
in a condition like that of the man whose gloomy chamber admits 
only a single pencil of the universal radiance of noon.’”’—Vol. J. 
» 21, 22. 
are If it be true that the general complexion of church history, 
through the course of long centuries, is such as to offend our pre- 
conceived fiotions, and to shock our spiritual tastes, and if, while 
we bend over the records of those dim eras, the promise of the 
Lotd # be with his servants, still rings in our ears, as a doleful 
knell of hopes broken; if it be so, or as far as such may be the 
fact, the motive becomes mote impressive and serious which impels 
as to acquire an authentic knowledge of this course of events, in 
all its details,—and if there are any who must acknowledge that 
they feel a peculiar repugnance in regard to church history, they 
are the very persons, more than any other, whom it behooves to 
school themselves in this kind of learning; for it seems more than 
barely probable, that this distaste springs from ‘somvy ill affection of 
thei# own minds, demanding to be exposed and remedied. Such 
persons may well admit the supposition that thev have hastily as- 
sumed certain notions of their Lord’s principles of government, 
which are in fact unlike what, at length, they will find themselves 
to be subject to; and if so, the sooner they dispel any such false 
impressions, the better, On the face of the instance supposed, one 
should say, that any perplexities we may feel in regard to that 
course of events which constitutes the history of Christianity, proba- 
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bly spring from some deep-seated error of feeling, or of opinion, 
whi : fer our own sakes, we should carefully an ec P. 25. 

‘‘ These indispensable studies, have, in fact, been revived of late, 
to a great extent. in our own, as well as other countries ; while the 
use and necessity of them are forced anew upon the minds of all 
by the rapid and unexpected advances of Romanism, whose minis- 
ters are taking advantage of that ignorance of antiquity which has 
too long been the reproach of Protestantism.” —P. 38. 

*« These ‘ fathers,’ thus grouped as a little band, by the objectors, 
were some of them men of as brilliant genius as any age has pro- 
duced : some, commanding a flowing and vigorous eloquence, some, 
an extensive erudition, some, conversant with the great world, 
some, whose meditations had been ripened by years of seclusian, 
some of them the only historians of the times in which they lived, 
some, the chiefs of the philosophy of their age; and, if we are to 
speak of the whole, as a series or body of writers, they are thé men 
who, during a long era of deepening barbarism, still held the lamp 
of knowledge and learning, and, in fact, afford us almost all that 
we can now know, intimately. of the condition of the nations sur 
rounding the Mediterranean, from the extinction of the classic fire, 
to the time of i's rekindling in the fourteenth century. The chureh 
was the ark of all things that had life, during a deluge of a thous- 
and years.’’—P. 34, 35. 

“ Nearly of the same quality, and usually advanced by the same 
parties, is the portentous insinuation, or the bold and appalling 
averment, that there was little or no genuine Christianity in the 
world from the times of Justin Martyr to those of Wicliffe, or of 
Luther! and the inference from this assumption is, that we are far 
more likely to be led astray than edified by looking into the litera- 
ture of this vast territory of religious darkness. 

‘“‘T must leave it to those who entertain any such sombre belief 
as this, to repel, in the best manner they are able, those fiery derts 
of infidelity which will not fail to be hurled at Christianity itself, 
as often as the opinion is professed. Such persons, too, must ex 
pound as they can, our Lord’s parting promise to his servents.’"— 
PLY 


“« Christianity is absolute truth, bearing with various effect. from 
age to age, upon our distorted and discoloured human nature, but 
never so powerfully pervading the foreign substance it enters as to 
undergo no deflections itself, or to take no stains; and as its influ- 
ence varies, from age to age, in intensity, as well as in the particu- 
lar direction it may take, so does it exhibit, from age to age, great 
variations of form and hue, But the men of any one age indulge 
too much the overweening temper that attaches always to human 
nature, when they say to themselves—our Christianity is absolute 
b periieg put that of such or such an age, was a mere shadow 

it.’"—P. 
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“The modern spirit of self-sufficiency seems to reach its climax 
in the contempt thrown by some upon those who, endowed with as 
much learning and acumen as ourselves, read the scriptures while 
the ink of the apostolic autographs had hardly faded.””—P. 40. 

“It is in fact a circumstance worthy to be noticed, that even the 
most ultra-protestant of ultra-protestants, if it happens to him to 
meet with a real real or apparent confirmation of his peculiar views, 
within the circle of ecclesiastical antiquity, shows no reluctance 
whatever in snatching at it, end in turning it to the best account he 
can, piously quoting Ireneus, or Tertullian, or Ignatius, like any 
good Romanist! It is—*‘ the bible, and the bible alone,’ just when 
the evidence afforded, on some disputed point, by the writings of 
Ignatius, or Ireneus, or Tertullian, happens to tell in the wrong 

- _ otherwise, these ‘ papistical authorities’ are good enough. 
=—ay"e 5 . 

“It has been nothing so much as this inconsiderate ‘ bible alone’ 
outery, that has given modern Popery so longa reprieve in the 
heart of Protestant countries; and itis now the very same zeal, 
without discretion, that opens a fair field for the spread of the doc- 
trines of the Oxford ‘Tracts.”—P. 54. 


These, we say, are sound and true sentiments. But they are 
hot well sustained by Mr. Taylor’s ewn work. ‘The only use 
he sees proper to make of ecclesiastical history after all, is such 
as is made of the testimony of a comnion witness in a court of 
law. The voice of the church isto him obly as the voice of 
‘the profane world, the authority of the fathers of one and the 
adane order with the authority of Tacitus or Pliny. Autiquity 
may help us to the knowledge of some facts, but nothing more ; 
to sit in judgment on the facts, to make out their true value, to 
accepi them as grains of gold or reject them as heaps of trash, is 
the high prerogative of modern reason, acting in its triple office 
of lawyer, juryman, and judge. ‘The rule or standard of judg- 
ment is indeed professedly the bible,God’s infallible word ; but 
the tridumal for interpreting and applying it, the highest and last 
resort therefore in all cases of coniroversy and appeal, is always 
ube niind of the present age as distinguished from every age that 
hag gone before. Mr. Taylor’s standpoint is completely subjeo 
tive. It {s not the right position, for doing justice to any histo- 
ry; but least of all, for doing justice to the history of God’s 
church. For if the church be what it professed to be at the 
start, and what it is acknowledged by the whole christian world 
to be in the creed, it is a supernatural constitution, and in such 
view must have a supernatural history. A divine charch with 
a purely human history, is for faith a contradiction in terms. In 
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any such view however, it is something fairly monstrous to think 
of turning the whole process into the play of simply human fac- 
tors, and then requiring it to bend everywhere to the measure of 
our modern judgment. But this isely is what Mr. Isaac 
Taylor allows himself to do. With the bible in hand, he finds 
it a most easy and reasonable thing: to rule out of court the uni- 
versal voice of the church, from the second eentury if need be 
to the sixteenth, wherever it refuses to chime in with his own 
mind. In this way he falls in fact into the theory and method 
of Puritanism, under the most perfectly arbitrary form. Prot- 
estantism in his hands ceases to be historical altogether, and 
stands forward in direct antagonism to the life of theearly church. 
The relation between the two systems is made to be one of vio- 
lent coutradiction and opposition. It admits of no organic rec- 
onciliation. ‘l'’o make good the modern cause, antiquity is pre- 
sented to us under attributes that destroy its whole title to our 
confidence and respect. It becomes indeed an unintelligible 
riddle. It isthe church of Christ in the habiliments of hell; 
or shall we call it rather a hideous vision of Satan himself, trans- 
formed for the time into an angel of light? 

“ Our brethren of the early church,” Mr. Taylor himself teils 
us ( Vol. I. p, 37), “ challenge our respect, as well as affection ; 
for theirs was the fervour of a steady faith in things unseen and 
eternal; theirs ofien a meek patience and humility, under the 
most grievous wrongs; theirs the courage to maintain a good 
profession before the frowning face of philosophy, of secular 
tyranny, and of splendid superstition ; theirs was abstractedness 
from the world, and a painful self-denial; theirs the most ardu- 
ous and costly labours of love; theirs a munificence in charity, 
altogether without example ; theirs was a reverent and scrupu- 
lous care of the sacred writings, and this merit, if they had had 
no other, is of a superlative degree, and should entitle them to 
the veneration and grateful regards of the modern church. How 
little do many readers of the Bible, now-a-days, think of what 
it cost the Christians of the second and third centuries, merely 
to rescue and hide the sacred treasure from the rage of the 
heathen !” 

This is a beautiful and bright picture. But, alas, the histori- 
cal analysis that follows turns it all into shame. Nothing can 
weil be more gloomy and op ive toa truly christian mind, 
than the light in which the fathers of these first centuries, togeth- 
er with the theology and piety of the ancient church generally, 
are made to show themselves beneath the pencil of this brilliant 
and fluent writer. False principles came in from the start, not 
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“The modern spirit of self-sufficiency seems to reach its climax 
in the contempt thrown by some upon those who, endowed with as 
much learning and acumen as ourselves, read the scriptures while 
the ink of the apostolic autographs had hardly faded.” —P. 40. 

“It is in fact a circumstance worthy to be noticed, that even the 
most ultra-protestant of ultra-protestants, if it happens to him to 
meet with a real real or apparent confirmation of his peculiar views, 
within the circle of ecclesiastical antiquity, shows no reluctance 
whatever in snatching at it, end in turning it to the best account he 
can, piously quoting Ireneus, or Tertullian, or Ignatius, like any 
good Romanist! It is—*‘ the bible, and the bible alone,’ just when 
the evidence afforded, on some disputed point, by the writings of 
Ignatius, or Ireneus, or Tertullian, happens to tell in the wrong 

ae otherwise, these ‘ papistical authorities’ are good enough. 
—P. 52. 

“It has been nothing so much as this inconsiderate ‘ bible alone’ 
outcry, that has given modern Popery so longa reprieve in the 
heart of Protestant countries; and itis now the very same zeal, 
without discretion, that opens a fair field for the spread of the doc- 
trines of the Oxford Tracts.”—P. 54. 


These, we say, are sound and true sentiments. But they are 
hot well sustained by Mr. Taylor’s ewn work. The only use 
he sees proper to make of ecclesiastical history after all, is such 
as is made of the testimony of a comnion witness in a court of 
law. ‘The voice of the church isto him obly as the voice of 
the profane world, the authority of the fathers of one and the 
aaane order with the authority of Tacitus or Pliny. Autiquity 
may help us to the knowledge of some facts, but nothing more ; 
to sit in judgment on the facts, to make out their true value, to 
accepi them as grains of gold or reject them as heaps of trash, is 
the high prerogative of modern reason, acting in its triple office 
of lawyer, juryman, and judge. ‘The rule or standard of judg- 
ment is indeed professedly the bible, God’s infallible word ; but 
the triéxmal for interpreting and applying it, the highest and last 
resort therefore in all cases of coniroversy and appeal, is always 
une niind of the present age as distinguished from every age that 
has gone before. Mr. Taylor’s standpoint is completely subjeo 
tive. It is not the right position, for doing justice to any histo- 
ry; but least of all, for doing justice to the history of God’s 
church. For if the church be what it professed to be at the 
start, and what it is acknowledged by the whole christian world 
to be in the creed, it is a supernatural constitution, and in such 
view must have a supernatural history. A divine church with 
a purely human history, is for faith a contradiction in terms. In 
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any such view however, it is something fairly monstrous to think 
of turning the whole process into the play of simply human fac- 
tors, and then requiring it to bend everywhere to the measure of 
our modern judgment. But this isely is what Mr. Isaac 
Taylor allows himself to do. With the bible in hand, he finds 
it a most easy and reasonable thing: to rule out of court the uni- 
versal voice of the church, from the second eentury if need be 
to the sixteenth, wherever it refuses to chime in with his own 
mind. In this way he falls in fact into the theory and method 
of Puritanism, under the most perfectly arbitrary form. Prot- 
estantism in his hands ceases to be historical altogether, and 
stands forward in direct antagonism to the life of theearly church. 
The relation between the two systems is made to be one¢ of vio- 
lent coutradiction and opposition. It admits of no organic rec- 
onciliation. ‘T'o make good the modern cause, antiquity is pre- 
sented to us under attributes that destroy its whole title to our 
confidence and respect. It becomes indeed an unintelligible 
riddle. It isthe church of Christ in the habiliments of hell ; 
or shall we call it rather a hideous vision of Satan himself, trans- 
formed for the time into an angel of light? 

* Our brethren of the early church,” Mr. Taylor himeelf tetls 
us ( Vol. I. p. 37), “ challenge our respect, as well as affection ; 
for theirs was the fervour of a steady faith in things unseen and 
eternal; theirs ofien a meek patience and humility, under the 
most grievous wrongs; theirs the courage to maintain a good 
profession before the frowning face of philosophy, of secular 
tyranny, and of splendid superstition ; theirs was abstractedness 
from the world, and a painful self-denial ; theirs the most ardu- 
ous and costly labours of love; theirs a munificence in charity, 
altogether without example ; theirs was a reverent and scrupu- 
lous care of the sacred writings, and this merit, if they had had 
no other, is of a superlative degree, and should entitle them to 
the veneration and grateful regards of the modern church. How 
little do many readers of the Bible, now-a-days, think of what 
it cost the Christians of the second and third centuries, merely 
to rescue and hide the sacred treasure from the rage of the 
heathen !” 

This is a beautiful and bright picture. But, alas, the histori- 
cal analysis that follows turns it all into shame. Nothing can 
well be more gloomy and op ive toa truly christian mind, 
than the light in which the fathers of these first centuries, togeth- 
er with the theology and piety of the ancient church generally, 
are made to show themselves beneath the pencil of this brilliant 
and fluent writer. False principles came in from the start, not 
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affecting simply the surface of the new religion, but carrying 
the poison of death into its very heart. Gnosticism, though re- 
sisted and conquered on the outside of the church, had a full 
triumph within. Out of it grew the ascetic system, false views 
+f marriage, the glorification of virginity, monasticism, and all 
c<indred views. . The celibate corrupted the whole scheme of 
theology. Christianity itself is opposed to the Oriental theoso- 
phy, proceeding throughout on a different view of the world; 
aod it vanquished this enemy in fact. But only, we are told, 
to take it again into its own bosom. “ The catholic church op- 
posed its substantial truths to these baseless and malignant specu- 
lations ; and triainphed : but alas, it fell in triumphing.” Gnos- 
ticism thus infused its own antichristian soul into the entire body 
of the Nicene theology.’ Parallel with this doctrinal corruption, 
ran a corresponding corruption of the whole life of religion prac- 
tically considered. The truescheme of salvation was to a great 
extent lost. Repentance and justification by faith sunk out of 
sight, overwhelmed completely by a factitious religion of out- 
ward forms and rites, The sacraments were exaggeraied into 
saving mysteries. Polytheism, expelled and subdued under its 
heathen character, rose into power again as Christian demonola- 
ty, the worship of saints, relics and images; all in pure contra- 
diction to the original genius of the gospel. Along with this 
sysiem went the universal noise of prodigies and miracles. 
These were “ lying wonders,” piously contrived to keep up the 
credit of the reigning superstitions. ‘They are not insulated in- 
stances merely of alleged supernatural agency, but form a mir- 
aculous dispensation, running on from year to year, and carry- 
ing along with it the ostensible faith and homage of the whole 
church. At the same time it is plain enough to modern com- 
mon sense, that the dispensation was throughout an enormous 
cheat, kept up by the priesthood for their owa ends. Even the 
best men of the church, such as the Nicene fathers generally, 
must have been more or less privy to these awfully wicked 
frauds. Si. Ambrose, for instance, must have first buried the 


_——_—— 


'« The massive walls of the church, like a hastily constructed coffer-dam, 
had repelled, from age to age, the angry billows of the Gnostic heresy, which 
could never open a free passage for themselves within the sacred enclosure. 
Nevertheless these waters, bitter and turbid, no sooner rose high around the 
shattered structure, than, through a thousand fissures, they penetrated, and 
ia fact stood at one and the same mean level, within, where they were silent- 
ly stagnant, as without, where they were in angry commotion.”—Pol. Lp. 
17 , 


5. 
*«It will be-my painful task, to lay open the shameless frauds and im- 
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skeletons, during the night, which he pretended to discover the 
next day, by divine revelation, asthe remains of the martyrs Ger- 
vasius and Protasius; must have hired men to act the part of 
demoniacs, who should bear testimony to the truth of the dis- 
covery, drilling them well into their diabolical parts ; must have 
engaged Severus, the butcher, to feign himeelf restored to sight 
by touchtig the covering of the relics, as they were borne in 
solemn procession to their new resting place beneath the altar of 
the Ambrosian church. And yet Ambrose was one of the best 
and greatest men, belonging to the history of the ancient church. 

With such a view of the theology and life of the fourth cén- 
tury, Mr. ‘Taylor finds it natural and easy to charge the system 
directly with the universal decay of morals, that marked the last 
stage of the old Roman civilization. All came, by necessary 
derivation, from the “ church principles” of the third and fourth 
centuries. ‘The cause which Christ had founded for the salva- 
tion of the world, proved in the end like the breath of the Siroc- 
co, sweeping it with an unmeasurable curse." 

This may suftice for our present purpose ; which is not to dis- 
cuss directly the merit of our author's positions; but simply ta 
set them in contrast with the other side of his own picture of this 
same ancient Chrisiianity, in argument and proof of the perfect- 
ly unhistorical character of his geueral scheme. A man may 
talk as he pleases about the glories of the early church, Christ’s 
presence in it, and its victories over error and sin; if he couple 
with it the idea of such wholesale falsehood and corruption as is 
here laid to its charge, all this praise is made absolutely void.* 





pious miracle-mongering, by means of which the trade of the priests at 
these magnificent shrines was kept agoing ; frauds incomparably more dis® 
creditable than were any that had been practused in the heathen oracular 
temples. This is indeed a heavy theme; and how sorrow/ul—how sicken; 
ing, when aman like Chrysostom is found acting as the Hierophant of 
these mysteries of iniquity !"—Vol. If. p. 207. 

‘+ Christitnity, as restored by the Reformers, has gradually regenerated 
the countries which have freely entertained it; while, on the contrary, 
Christianity, as debased by the Nicene divines, after quickly spendiug its 
healthful forces, only served to hurry the nations downward into—to use 
Salvian’s language—‘a sink of debauchery.’ "—Vol. IL. p. 37. 

*« The ancient charch having compromised the greatest truths, and there- 
by forfeited the guidance of the Spirit of Trath, rushed forward, without 
a check, on every path of artificial excitement; and being at the same time 
urged by the circumstances of its precarious conflict with the expiring pa- 
ganism, as weil as with innumerable new-born heresies, to strengthen itself 
by the nefarious arts of popular influence—by factitious terrors, hopes, 
wonders, it regarded no scruples of honor, and threw the reins on the neck 
of fanatical extravagance.”—Vol. JJ. 157. If this be true, what nonsenseto 
speak of such a heaven-forsaken charch, as being in any sense the ark of 
religion or the pillar and ground of the truth! 
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The two thoughts refuse to stand together. One necessarily ex- 
cludes the other. Common history will not endure any such 
contradiction. Bat still less can it be reconciled with an 
faith in the history of the church, as a supernatural order. If 
Ambrose could so lend himself to the Devil, he was no saint. 
If the church generally was so terribly corrupt botl in doctrine 
and practice, embodying in itself the worst principles of heath- 
enisin, God gurely was not in the midst of it asa Saviour and 
Kiog. It was, clear back to the third and even to the second cen- 
tury, the synagogue in truth of Satan, the unclean temple and 
home of Antichrist. 

For the errors and corruptions here set to its account, are not 
represented as partial only or relative, the exaggerations or distor- 
tions merely of ackgowledged truth and sound christian feeling. 
In that view, they might still be reconciled with the idea of a 
truly historical church, bearing in its bosom the supernatural 
presence of its glorified Head. Faith ia the continuity of the 
church as a divine fact, (the proper mystery of the creed,) by no 
means requires us to overlook or deny the frailties and follies that 
necessarily belong te the human side of its history. But in the 
case before us, the human, which left to itself is always the dia- 
bolical also, is made absolutely to overwhelm the divine. All 
resolves itself pragmaticaily into the play of worldly factors, often 
of the most ignoble kind, in no real union. whatever with heav- 
enly factors in any way answerable to the promise, “ Lo, I am 
with you always to the end of the world.” At besi the heaven- 
ly is sublimated into the notion only of God’s providence, as it 
floats over all human history—a Gnostic conception, that falls 
immeasurably short of the mystery set before us in the creed. 
The errors and corruptions charged upon the church here, are 
such as sirike at the very root of its inmost sanctuary, we may say, 
of its universal constitution and life. They are false, not by ex- 
cess or distortion merely, but by principle; being nothing less, 
in truth, than the introduction of another gospel altogether, 
whose swift triamphs soon supplanted the original and proper 
sense of Christianity, from one end of its broad domain to the 
other. 

If Protestantism then is to be defended successfully it can be 
neither on the ground that it is a repristination simply of early 

t-apostolical christianity, nor on the ground that it is an abso- 
ute nullification of this ancient faith, leaping over it with a sin- 
gle bound to the age of the Apostles. 

We are shut up thus to the idea of historical development, as 
the only possible way of escape from the difficulty with which 
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we are met in bringing the present here into comparison with 
the past. If the modern church must be the same in substance 
with the ancient church, a true continuation of its life as this 
has been in the world by divine promise from the beginning, 
while it is perfectly plain at the same time thata wide difference 
holds between the (wo systems as to form, the relation binding 
them together can only be one of living progress or growth. No 
other will satisfy these opposite conditions. Growth implies 
unity in the midst of change. ‘That precisely is what we are 
to understand by historical development. We do not say now, 
that it is actually the true key to the problem of Protesiantism. 
We say merely, that if this interest be at all capable of rational 
apology, in the face of its notorious disagreement with ancient 
christianity, it can be in this way only and in no other. If we 
are not at liberty to apply the law of organic progress to the 
case, there is no help for the cause of the Reformation, the facts 
being what we find them to be in actual history. Let those look 
to it, who pretend to be the most staunch friends of Protestant- 
ism by scouting the entire idea of any such law ; who will have 
it either that their own small version of Christianity in this form, 
as given in some one of our secis, is a true picture of what the 
church was in the beginning of the second century, or that it is 
against this altogether, and above it, as being the re-assertion at 
last of the original and proper sense of the New Testament, 
from which the whole course of history immediately afierwards 
fell away. Neither of these alternatives can stand. The pres- 
ent here is plainly not one with the past; but just as little may 
it pretend to be the nullification of the past, or its plump contra- 
diction. ‘ 

Some pretend to identify this doctrine of development with 
the system of Romanism itself; as though the only occasion for 
it were found in the variations through which it is supposed to 
have passed in reaching its present form. Nor have Romanists 
themselves been unwilling always, to allow it a ceriain amount 
of truth. It is not easy to deny certainly, that very considerable 
changes had place in the history of Christianity before the time 
of the Reformation ; and this might seem to be a natural and 
ready view, for surmounting the objection diawn from them 
against the stability and unity of the Catholic church. Mr. 
Newman, it is well known, has tried to turn the idea to account 
in this way, in his memorable Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. Few theological tracts, in the English lan- 
gu are more worthy of being read, or more likely to reward 
a diligent perusal with lasting benefit and fruit. The author 
VOL. IvV.—NO. I. 3° 
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holds christianity to be an objective fact in the world, that must 
be throughout identical with itself.' Still that it has undergone 
serious modifications in iis outward form and aspect, he consid- 
ers to be no less certain and clear. ‘To reconcile this semblance 
of discrepancy then, he has recourse to what he calls the theory 
of developments. It is of the nature of a living idea to expand 
iiself, to take new form, as it comes by the course of history into 
new relations requiring its application in new ways. At the 
same time however it carries in itself, from the start, the type and 
norm of all that it is subzequefitly to become. We must distin- 
guish accordingly between wtrue development in such view and 
a corruption which transforms the very substance of the idea 
itself into something else. Mr. Newman lays down no less than 
seven tests, by which we may be guided and assisted in making 
this important distinction ; and then goes on to apply the subject, 
by illustrations drawn with great force and effect from the actu- 
al history of the church in past ages. ‘The whole theory, how- 
ever, has been condemned by other Romuanists, as being at war 
with the true genius of the Catholic religion. Mr. Brownson of 
our Own country in particular, it will be remembered, set himself 
in vigorous opposition to it from the start. Catholicism, as he 
will have it, has known no change. It is only. Protestantism 
that has moved away from what the church was in the begin- 


'« Christianity is no dream of the study or the cloister. It has long 
since passed beyond the letter of documents and the reasonings of individ- 
val minds, and has become public property—It has from the first had 
an objective existence—Its home is in the world——The hypothesis, 
indeed, has met with wide reception in these latter ages. that 
Christianity doe# not fall within the province of history, that it is to 
each man what each man thinks it to be, and nothing else.—Or again, it 
has been maintained, or implied, that all existing denominations of christi- 
auily are wrong, hune representing it as taught by Christand his Apostles ; 
that it died out of the world at its birth, and was forthwith succeeded by a 
counterfeit or counterfeits which assumed its name, though they inherited 
bata portion of its teaching; that it has existed indeed among men ever 
since, and exists at this day, but as a secret and hidden doctrine. which does 
but revive here and there under a supernatural influence in the hearts of 
individuals, and is manifested to the world only by glimpses or in gleams, 
according to the number or the station of the illuminated, and their connex- 
ion with the history of their times.” All this however, the writer tells us 
truly, is at best in itself a Aypothesis only. ‘The only natural assumption is 
the contrary, namely, “to take it for granted that the christianity of the 
second, fourth, seventh, twelfth, sixteenth, and intermediate centuries, is in 
its substance the very religion which Christ and his Apostles taught in the 
first, whatever may be the modifications for good or for evil, which lapse 
of years, or the vicissitudes of human affairs have impressed upon it.—— 
The onus probandi is with those who assert what it is unnatural to ezpect; 
to be just able to doubt is no warrant for disbelieving.”—Jntrodu: tion. 
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ning, and that is still always in motion and never at ‘rest.  Tt'is 
only Protestantism, that needs any such law of development to 
account for its changes; and to Protestantism alone, accordingly , 
the whole theory legitimately and of right belongs.* 

Be this as it may, Protestantism at all events 1s still less able 
to get along without the help of some such theory than Roman. 
ism. In no other way possibly, can it make good its claim to 
be the historical continuance at all of the supernatural fact which 
the church is allowed to have been in the beginning.* This is 
now felt by all, who deserve to be considered of any authority 
in the sphere of church history. The whole progress of this 
science atthe present time, under the new impulse which has 
been given to it by Neander and others, is making it more and 
more ridiculous to think of upholding the cause of the Refor- 
mation under any other view. It must be one with the ancient 
church, to have any valid claim to ifs prerogatives and powers ; 
but this it can be only inv the way of historical growth. Give 
that up, and all is gone. Without the idea of development, the 
whole fact of Protestantism resolves itself into a fearful lie. 

Those who wish to see this subject ably and happily handled, 
are referred to Professor Schaff’s Principle of Protestantism, 
the special object of which is to exhibit and defend the idea of 





* Mr, Brownson’s judgment in this case is not to be taken, of course, as 
at once final and conclusive for the Catholic church, Mr. Newman’s book 
was written before he became a Romanist in form; but it has been defen- 
ded by some in that communion; and we do not find, that Mr. Newman 
himself, since his conversion, has renounced the general doctrine of it as 
wrong. On the contrary, if we understand him rightly, it is distinetly af- 
firmed still in some of his recent lectures. Mohler has the same thought. 

* Mr. Newman will tel! us, that even in this way it is perfectly indefensi- 
ble, as being not a true development at all of what Christianity was in the 
beginning, but its radical corruption. ‘“ Whatever be historical Christians 
ty, itis not Protestantism; if ever there were a safe truth it is this.—Pros- 
estants can as little bear its Ante-nicene as its Post-tridentine period.—— 
So much must the Protestant grant, that if sucha system of doctrine as he 
would now introduce ever existed in early times, it has been clean swept 
away as if by a deluge, suddenly, silently, and without memorial; by a 
deluge coming in a night, and utterly soaking, rotting, heaving up, and bar- 
rying off every vestige of what it found in the charch, before cock-crowing; 
so that ‘ when they rose in the morning,’ her true seed ‘ were ail dead corp- 
ses’—nay dead and buried—and without a grave-stone.” This we may 
consider to be exaggeration and mistake; since it amounts to a full con- 
demnation of Protestantism in every view, as being without all real root ia 
the past life of the church, But it only shows the more strongly, what ne- 
cessity there is of making out the line of a trae historical succession in its 
favor, by a deeper and better apprehension if possible of this idea of de- 
* velopment. . 
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historical development in its application to the Protestant move- 
ment. This work we have noticed at some length on a former 
eccasion. It was decried, on its first appearance, by a certain 
class of Protestants, as being inimical to the very cause it pro- 
fessed to defend. But it was only because the author had a far 
deeper insight into the necessities of his subject, than these who 
thus judged him were able to understand. They belonged to 
the unchurchly, unhistorical school, for which Christianity is a 
mere matter of opinion or notion, and which has no difficulty 
accordingly in setting all the Jaws of real history, as well as all 
the conditions of a truly supernatural church, at the most per- 
fect defiance, in order to carry out its own dogmatical abstractions. 
Dr. Schaff had entered too far into the modern sense of history 
and the proper idea of the church, to be satisfied with any such 
poor and superficial habit of thought. He saw the absolute ne- 
cessity of showing Protestantism to be historical, in the full mod- 
ern force of this most significant term, for the purpose of vindi- 
cating iis right to exist; and his work accordingly is a most hon- 
est and vigorous atiempt to defend it on this ground. We have 
said before, what we now deliberately repeat, that it is the best 
apology for the cause of the Reformation which has yet appear- 
ed in this country. If this cause is to be successfully upheld at 
all, it can only be, we believe, on the general ground taken in 
this book. However it may be as regards details, the argument 
in its main course and scheme may be considered identical now 
with the very life of Protestantism. It is approved and endors- 
ed in such view, we may say, by the whole weight of German 
theological science, as it appears in its best representatives at the 
present time. The Reformation, according to this scheme, was 
not a revolution, radically upsetting the church as it stood before. 
In that view it must have been a new religion, and would have 
needed miracles to support its claims. It was merely a disen- 
gagement of the old life of the church from the abuses, with 
which it became burdened in the course of time, and its advance- 
ment to a form more congenial, than that which it carried before. 
with the wants of the modern world. It was no nullification 
thus of previous history, no return simply to what christianity 
was supposed to have been in the beginning ; its connection with 
that was still through the intervening history of the old Catholic 
church ; and from the bosom of this church it sprang by true 
living derivation and birth. Protestantism is no repudiation then 
of ancient christianity, nor of the proper religious life of the 
middle ages. It owes its being to this old life, which was en- 
gaged for centuries before with its painful parturition. Here is 
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the idea of historical development. But the theory goes farther 
still. Protestantism, the favorite child of Catholicism, is not 
itself a full realization of the true idea of Christianity. It has 
terrible defects upon it, malignant diseases, belonging as would 
seem to its very blood, which are growing always worse and 
worse, and threaten to bring upon it in the end full dissolution. 
It will not do then to rest in it as the absolute consummation of 
the church. ‘To take it for that, is again to turn it palpably into 
alie. Asit was not the first form of Christianity, so neither 
may it be considered the last. It is itself a process of transition 
only towards a higher and better state of the church, which is 
still future though probably now near at hand, and the coming 
in of which may be expected to form an epoch in history quite 
as great at least as that of the Reformation itself. The result of 
this new development will be the recovery of Protestantism itself 
from the evils under which it now suffers, and in this way its 
full and final vindication by the judgment of history. It will 
be however, at the same time, a vindication of Catholicism also, 
as having been of true historical necessity in its day for the full 
working out of the problem which shall thus be conducted at 
last to its glorious solution. Such, we say, is the theory of his- 
torical development, as we have it applied in this interesting and 
able tract to the great question here brought into view ; the ques- 
tion, namely, how Protestantism is to be set in harmony with the 
past history of the church, and with its true ideal as the kingdom 
of God, a supernatural polity of truth and righteousness among 
men. 

This German idea of development, as we may call it, is not 
the same with that presented to us by Dr. Newman. The last 
is a continuous expansion and enlargement under the same form 
and in the same general direction ; the process involves no dis- 
order or contradiction in its own movement; it is the full sense 
always, as far as it goes, of what the church was in fact and in- 
tention from the beginning; it isthe simple coming out of this 
sense, in a view answerable to the new relations of its history 
from age to age; each stage of development is by itself normal 
and full, and so of force for all time; all moves thus in the line 
of Catholicism only, without the possibility of growing into any- 
thing like Protestantism ; on which account, accordingly, this 
must be regarded as a corruption of the original idea of Chrisati- 
anity, by which it is changed into another type and fashion alto- 
gether. It is not easy in truth to conceive of the old Catholic 
system blossoming into Protestantism, in the way of any such 
regular and direct growth ; and there seems to be no room there- 
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fore, for the supposition, that Dr. Newman’s conception of de- 
velopment goes against the pretensions of the Roman church.‘ 
The German theory however does do so, in the most emphatic 
manner, Its idea of growth is that of a process carried forward, 
by the action of different forces, working separately to some ex- 
tent, and so it may be even onesidedly and contradictorily for a 
time, towards a concrete result representing in full unity at last 
the true meaning and power of the whole. Each part of the 
process then is regarded as necessary and right in its own order 
and time ; but still only as relatively right, and as having need 
thus to complete itself, by passing ultimately into a higher form. 
Catholicism in this view is justified asa true and legitimate 
movement of the church; but it is taken to have been the ex- 
plication of one side of Christianity mainly, rather than a full 
and proper representation of the fact as a whole ; a process thus 
that naturally became excessive, and so wrong, in its own direc- 
tion, preparing the way for a powerful reaction finally in the 
opposite direction. This reaction we have in Protestantism ; 
which in such view springs from the old church, not just by 
uniform progress, but with a certain measure ef violence, while 
yet it is found to be the product really and truly of its deeper 
life. Here again however, as before, the first result is only rela- 
tively good. The new tendency has become itself onesided, 
exorbitant, and full of wrong. Hence the need of still another 
crisis, (the signs of whose advent many seem already to see,) 


*.We meet with the same thought in Tertullian. ' “There is nothing,” he 
tells us, “ which,does not advance by age. All things wait upon time; as 
the preacher saith, there is a time for every thing. Look at the natural 
world, and see the plant gradually ripening to its fruit, first a mere grain; 
from the grain arises the green stalk, ad from the stalk shoots up the 
shrub; then the boughs and branches get strength, and the tree is complete ; 
thence the swelling bud, and from the bud the blossom, and from the flow- 
er the fruit; which at the first crude and shapeless, by little and little pro- 
ceeds, and attains its ripe softness and fiavor. And so in religion, for it is 
the same God of nature and of religion; at first iu its rudiments only, na- 
ture surmising something concerning God; then by the law and the proph- 
ets advanced to its infant state; then by the Gospel it reached the heats of 
youth; and now by the Comforter is moulded to its maturity.” Tertullian 
speaks here asa Montanist, but the thought itself may be applied to the 
gradual expansion of the Catholic system. Isaac ‘i'aylor sets it down, ip 
this view, as the foundation principle of Romanism (Vol. I. p. 93-96). He 
wrongs the church however, by charging it with the introduction of new 
revelations, The i [eee innovations of the system came in always as 
the growth merely of what was at hand before. The expansion thus claim- 
ed to be'‘organic, the actualization simply of the previously potential. It 
was a development in every case, professedly, and not a proper apocalypse. 
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which may arrest and correct this abuse, and open the way fora 
higher and better state of the church, in which both these great 
tendencies shall be brought at lengih happily to unite, revealing 
to the world the full sense of Christianity in a form now abso- 
lute and complete. 

For a truly learned representation of this whole view, in its 
relations to other older schemes of ecclesiastical history, (for there 
has been a remarkable exemplification of the law of develop- 
ment in the progress of this science itself,) we beg leave to refer 
our readers to Professor Schati’s tract entitled, What is Church 
History? They will find it well worthy of their most careful 
and diligent perusal. 

We have spoken before of Thiersch’s “ Lectures on Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism.” ‘l'hey abound in original and fresh 
thought, pervaded throughout with a tone of the most earnest 
piety, though not altogether free at times from the excesses of 
an erratic fancy. ‘The history of the church is with him also 
a grand and complicated process, exposed to powerful corrup- 
tions, and yet moving onward always towards the full consum- 
mation of ils own original idea; which is not to be reached 
however without the intervention of a new supernatural aposto- 
late, in all respects parallel with that which was employed for 
the first establishment of Christianity in the beginning. The 
church, he thinks, has passed through four great metamorpho- 
ses already, in coming to iis present condition. First we have 
it under its Old Catholic form, as it existed between the age of 
the Apostles and the time of Constantine. Thea it appears as 
the Imperia! (Graeco-Roman) church, in close connection with 
the state, and undergoing many corruptions and changes. Next 
it. becomes the Roman Catholic church of the middle ages. 
Last of all it stands before us as the Protestant church. ‘This 
was called forth, with a sort of inward necessity, by the corrup- 
tions and abuses of the Roman system; and it has its full his- 
torical justification, in the actual religious benefits it has confer- 
red upon the world; benefits that may be said to show them- 
selves even in the improved character of Romanism itself. Still 
it is but too plain, that Protestantism is not the full-successful 
solution of the problem of Christianity. It has not fulfilled the 
promise of its own beginning ; and it carries in it no pledge now 
of any true religious millenium in time to come. Evils of tre- 
mendous character are lodged within its bosom. A reign of 
rationalism and unbelief has sprung out of it, for which the 
present course of things, in the view of Thiersch, offers no pros- 
pect of recovery or help. It is no relief, in such case, io kuow 
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that the Catholic church, in countries where it has no Protestant- 
ism as a rival at its side, such for instance as South America or 
Spain, is in a moral condition equally if not still more deplora- 
ble. It is only the more sad, that neither here nor there the 
proper face of the true church is to be discerned. ‘* Whether 
the Reformers, could they have seen the present posture of the 
church that goes by their name, would have regretted and cursed 
their own work, as has been ofien said, we know not ; but it is 
certain that a keen eye and a strong faith are needed, in view of 
the general declension that prevails, not to overlook the good 
which is still left, and to see in it the germ of a better future. 
Of such future however one of the most necessary conditions is 
just this, that we should learn to maintain a proper bearing to- 
wards the Catholic church and its peculiarities.” The self-suf- 
ficiency of both systems must come to an end, before room can 
be made for that higher state of the church, which God may be 
expected then to bring in by miraculous dispensation, restoring 
all things to their proper form. 

Professor Rothe takes a different view, conditioned by his 
speculative construction of Christianity in its relations to Nature 
and Humanity, as we have this fully brought out, with unparall- 
eled architectonic power, in his Theological Ethics. The idea 
of the church he takes to be accidental, rather than essential, te 
the religious life of the world. The ultimate and only fully 
normal order of man’s existence is the slate, the organism of his 
moral relations, which can never be complete save as they are 
brought in the end to embrace all that is included also in the 
sense of religion. Such will be at last the actual consummation 
of the process, by which our world is now fulfilling its original 
destiny and design. The process itself however is conditioned 
now by the fact of redemption, made necessary through sin. 
This implies a new power brought into the world for its sanctifi- 
cation ; a power in such view different from the natural life of 
the world, but fited at the same time to take possesion of this 
life always more and more, and finally to transform it fully into 
its own image. So far as Christianity continues in such distine- 
tion from the world naturally considered, it must have its own 
organization as something distinct from the state, and as some- 
thing necessarily also in conflict to a certain extent with its very 
conception. ‘This organization gives us the proper fact of the 
church. Its relation to the state is at first one of broad opposi- 
tion; but in the nature of the case it is in this respect a chang- 
ing and flowing ‘elation ; for as the state receives into it more 
and more the power of the christian life, through the agency of 
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the church, the mission and work of this last over against it 
shrink always into narrower bounds, so that the assertion of its 
authority becomes at last a source of oppression and restraint. 
In the end thus it comes naturally to a rebellion against the idea 
of the church, as an exclusive institute for the purposes of re- 
ligion. ‘This was the true sense of the Reformation. It involv- 
ed the breaking up of the old Catholic doctrine of the church, 
as something good in its time but no longer answerable to the 
advanced age of the world, for the necessary purpose of secur- 
ing free room and scope for the forces of religion under a differ- 
ent form, that namely which is presented to us in the constitution 
of the state. "There is still indeed a demand for the action of 
the church, and but little prospect as yet that this demand will 
soon come to an end ; but the first step has been taken towards 
what is to be at last the true order of religion; the vanishing 
nature of the church has begun to be apparent ; its former attri- 
butes are passing away ; we find it in a chaos of dissolution, the 
result of which will be in due time its universal absorption into 
the political organism which has been its rival from the begin- 
ning.’ 

This is tru'y a starding way of bringing the problem of Prot- 


esiantism to a solution; and it is no wonder perhaps that the 
religious world, even in Germany itself, where the church might 
seein indeed to be fast tumbling into ruins, has not been able 
yet to look upon the view with much favor. Still it isthe view 
of a most earnestly religious man, who is at the same time one 


*«There is bitter complaint made in our day, especially in Evangelical 
Christendom, of the decline of the church. With right and without right, 
as we choose to take it. With right; for the church, asa ehurch, is in reali- 
ty falling always more and more into ruins, and how it may or can be 
helped up again, even with the best will on the side of government, is mm 
no wise to be seen. Without right; for this collapse of the church is just 
the consequence of the maturity and independence of the christian life, 
which thus breaks the old form that has become too strait for it, and eseap- 
ing from its restraints runs joyfully towards its true element, the state. 
We will acknowledge unreservedly the decline of the church, but in the 
complaint which is made on this account we will take nopart. As itscems 
to us, the general position in which we have tried to set the reader is the 
only one, from which one can survey the whole course of church history, 
withcut danger of falling out with its movement. From this standpoint 
alone also, do we first reach a real justification of the Reformation against 

Jatholicism. So long as the chwrch is considered to be the highest and only 
proper realization of the christian life, the act must in truth be set down for 
a crime, by which the unity of the church, and so the church itself, has 
been and only could be dashed to pieces."— Die Anjiinge d. chr. Kirekr,p. 88. 
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of the profoundest thinkers and most learned scholars of the 
age, grappling here in all his strength with what he feels to be 
the very life question of Protestantism itself; and it well deserves 
attention in such light, if for no other reason yet at least for this, 
that it goes to show how real and serious the general problem is, 
which is here offered for our consideration. Puritanism, with 
its ordinary want of historical sensibility and its most superficial 
conception of the mystery of the church, may affect to find no 
difficulty in the whole subject, and can easily afford to dismiss 
every theory of this sort as a vain and superfluous speculation. 
It needs no solution for a knot, which it has no power to see. 
But for all this, the knot itself is there, and it is one of no com- 
mon iniricacy and force. Puritanism is ready at once to reject 
Rothe’s resolution of the church into the state; but only because 
it does not admit at all the idea of the church in his sense, and 
in the old christian sense, as distinguished from the idea of the 
state. That whole idea is for it from the start a falsehood, the 
very proton-pseudos we may say of Romanism. Its highest 
order is only the state throughout, or man in the form of natural 
political society. ‘The church has no absolute necessity ; it is 
not of the essence of religion inany way; this holdsin buimani- 
ty as such under the political order ; and it is the glory of Prot- 
estantism, as well as its only true sense, to assert such independ- 
ence to the fullest extent. Hence many churches instead of 
one; any number of them indeed, to suit the world’s taste ; tll 
the whole conception runs out finally into the open sea of no 
church whatever. And what less is this, we ask, than Rothe’s 
version of the Reformation—the breaking up, namely, of the 
old doctrine of the holy catholic church, as we find it in the 
creed, and the first grand step towards its full formal dissolution 
at last in the all devouring idea of the state ? 

The whole theory, with all our respect for Rothe, we of course 
at once repudiate as unsound and false. How could the idea of 
the church be an object of faith, that is a supernatural mystery 
of like order with the other articles of the creed, if it were after 
all any such merely provisional and transient fact, (a downright 
“figment” the Puritan Recorder would say rather,) designed to 
pass away finally in another conception altogether? We might 
just as well resolve the resurrection of the body, with Hymeneus 
and Philetus, into the idea of a new moral life begun in the 
present world. It will not do to defend Protestantism, by sur- 
rendering Christianity. We are not willing to give up for it 
either history or the creed. 

Rothe’s error, we think, lies in the assumption, that the econo- 
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my of the world naturally c nsidered must be regarded as carry- - 
ing in itself, from the beginning, all the necessary elements and 
conditions of a perfect humanity ; in which view a real redemp- 
tion must complete its work under the form of our present tel- 
luric life, (though not of course without the resurrection,) keep- 
ing itself to the organism of earth where the law of sin and 
death now reigns, and achieving a true and proper victory here 
on the theatre of the actual curse, instead of translating its sub- 
jects for this purpose, in a violent way, over into some altogether 
new and different order of being. A scientific apprehension. of 
what the world is as a historical process or cosmos, would seem 
indeed to require that itshould not be defeated in its highest end, 
the glorific.tion of humanity, by the disorder of sin—that with 
reference to this it should not turn out a hopeless failure, an irre- 
coveruble wreck, from which man must be extricated by an act 
of sheer power for the accomplishment of his salvation some- 
where else. But we have no right to assume in this way, that 
the proper sense of the world in its natural order lies wholly in 
self as an independent and separate system. The overshadow- 
ing embrace of a higher economy—ihe absolutely supernatural 
—we must believe rather to have been needed from the first to 
complete its process in the life of man. In such view, redemp- 
tion is more than the carrying out of the natural order of the 
world to any merely natural ead ; and the church, as ihe medi- 
um of its work, is more than a provisionary institute simply for 
peifecting the scheme of the siate, the highest form of man’s 
life on the basis of nature as ii now stands. The true destina- 
dion of this lies beyoud the present economy of nature in the 
ephere of the supernatural, in av order of things that fairly out- 
leaps and transcends the whole sysiem out of which grows now 
the constitution of political kingdonis and states. In the king- 
dom of heaven, the lust and most perfect order of humanity, 
as “they neither marry nor are given in marriage,”’ so aiso there 
will be neither Greek nor Jew, but the whole idea of nationali- 
ty is to be taken up, as it would appear, into a far higher and 
wider conception, rooted not in nature but in giace. The church 
will not lose itself in the state; but it will be the state rather 
that shall be found then to have vanished away in the church, 
We have then this result. Since Projestantism is not the 
same thing with primitive post-apostolical Ciristianity, but this 
last looks rather divecily towards Romanism; and siuce, at the 
same time, Protestantism cannot be historically divorced frou 
the first life of the church, and set in full rebellion against it, 
(if the church was originally what it claimed to be, a divine 
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supernatural fact and nota hellish imposture,) without forfeiting 
all title to our faith and trust; there is but one view only in 
which it is possible to uphold rationally the modern system, and 
that is the view of historical development; which however must 
be so taken, that it shall not on the one side remain hopelessly 
bound to the limits of the Roman system, as in the hands of 
Dr. Newman, nor yet on the other side run itself out into a fair 
dissolution of the very idea with which it started, whether this 
be by the Hegelian dialectics of a man like Baur or by such 
more respectable theories as we have from the hands of Rothe 
and Thiersch. A development into sheer vacuity, is only anoth- 
er word for annihilation. If that be the true sense of Protest- 
antism as related to the old mystery of the church, all defence 
of it for faith is gone. It must be a real historical continuation 
of the church, in the verity of its old supernatural existence, 
carrying along with it a true participation in its prerogatives and 
powers, or it is nothing. 

It is not necessary now that we should be prepared to deter- 
mine positively the true construction and proper significance of 
Protestantism beyond the result now stated, in order to make 
this result itself of practical account. It is of high account at 
all events to see what are the necessary conditions of the ques- 
tion which is to be solved, what are the terms and limits within 
which the solution must move, whatever view we may choose to 
take of it afterwards as restrained to such bounds. It is much 
only to have it settled in our minds, that the defence of Protest- 
antisin, if it is to be made good at all, must be conducted in a 
certain general way, whether any particular plan of such defence 
may be counted satisfactory or not. We propose at present no 
positive doctrine on the subject one way or another, ‘That has 
not been the object at all of these articles. We have wished 
merely to show that the nature of Christianity, and the facts of 
history, require the argument for Protestantism to run in a cer- 
tain line, if it is to be of any force; and that no different form 
of apology, in which this general necessity is overlooked or wam- 
pled under foot, can deserve to be regarded with respect. No 
view of Protestantism can be either sound or safe, which by set- 
ting it in absolute universal opposition to Catholicism makes it 
to be unhistorical, and so cuts it off from all lot or part in the 
inheritance of the past life of the church. 

Nothing more than the sense of this plain truth is needed, to 
expose the vanity of all that system of polemics against the 
church of Rome, which proceeds on the assumption that it is 
parely and entirely false and corrupt, and that it deserves no 
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hearing ia truth, and much less anything like calm respect, what- 
ever it may pretend to urge in ils own defence. 

We are all familiar with the anti- popery spirit under this radi- 
cal and fanatical form. Our common religious press may be 
said to teem with it every week. It meets us on the street and 
in all public places. Our very piety is infected with it to a large 
extent, both in the sanctuary and in the domestic circle. The 
fountains of our charity are turned by it too often into worm- 
wood and gall. Many appear to look upon it as one main part 
of their religion, a necessary evidence of their evangelical tem- 
per and habit, to hate and curse the Catholics. However it may 
be in any other direction, here at least they feel that they do 
well, as it would seem, to be angry, to show contempt, and to 
indulge misrepresentation and abuse, to their heart’s full content. 
Nicknames are so pat to the tongue, that they flow from it like 
the poison of asps without effort or thought. All too in Christ’s 
sweet and holy name. ‘The most abominable charges and crimi- 
nations are trumpeted without proof, as though the bold repeti- 
tion of them simply were enough in the end to make them 
good. No pains are taken to understand any doctrine or prac- 
tice of the church, in the light of its own historical or theologi- 
cal relations ; it is counted quite sufficient to drag every article 
in the most rude and vulgar way before the tribunal of the 
world’s common sense, (alus, how comznon in many cases,) and 
to take the measure of its merits accordingly ; as though the 
deepest niysteries of religion might be settled by such superficial 
and profane judgment, as it were at a moment’s glance. All 
runs out easily thus into the most wholesale censure and re- 
proach. Reomanism is found to be, from beginning to end, a 
tissue of impiety and folly, at war with the most sacred interests 
of humanity, and in full contradiction to the will of God. Ik 
isa diabolical conspiracy against truth and righteousness. ‘There 
is no reason inany of itsinstitutions ; they are founded on false- 
hood throughout; they subvert the whole sense of the gospel, 
and in their source and operation are purely antichristian, of one 
order we may say with infidelity itself. Such in general is the 
tenor of this popular theory. 

But no such style of thinking can be maintained, where any- 
thing like a sound historical feeling las been brought into exer- 
cise in regard té6 the church. ‘Those who look at Romanism 
only in this rabid and fanatical way, show themselves by the 
very fact to have no sense of the divine organization of Chris. 
tianity as a perpetual living constitution in the world, and no 
apprehension of the necessity there is that Protestantism should 
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be strictly and truly the product of this life, if it can have any 
right to exist at all. They make no account of history. Their 
view of Protestantism is such as cuts it off entirely fromthe con- 
crete mystery of the church in past ages, and turns it thus into 
a mere abstraction. In this way it is essentially rationalistic and 
infidel ; and it is ever ready accordingly to inake common cause 
with open unbelief, in treating the whole real past of the church 
as a sort of universal cheat and lie. Faith in historical christi- 
anity at once upsets every such habit of thought; and in doing 
so necessarily begets a more just and tolerant spirit towards the 
present Catholic church. It does so in a two-fold view, first as 
it regards the past, and secondly as it throws ils eye forward into 
the future. 

As regards the past, the faith now mentioned feels itself bound 
to derive the life of Protestantism, genealogically, from the his- 
torical church of previous ages ; which at the same time is clear- 
ly seen to carry in it the leading features of Romanism away 
back to the Nicene age, und in element or germ at least beyond 
that also up to the very middle of the second century. Now it 
need not follow from this, that all such features are to be approv- 
ed as right and good for all time ; nor even that they were in all 
cases right and good at any time. ‘The very idea of the Refor- 
mation implies the contrary; for the meaning of it is, that many 
things belonging to the old church were either abuses in their 
own nature, or had grown to be such by the progress of history, 
which it was necessary at last to thrust wholly out of the way. 
But no one who has any sense of the divine constitution of the 
chureh can bring himself to look upon its whole past order and 
spirit, for this reason, as false and wrong; nor can he think of 
denouncing even what he may not be able to approve, in any 
such style of vituperation as our modern anti-popery sees fit to 
indulge in towards what it calls the abominations of Romanism. 
Here then it becomes at once impossible for any person of this 
sort, to sympathize with the vulgar method of fighting the Ro- 
ian Catholies which we have now under consideration. Take 
it, for instance, as it comes before us in “ Kirwan,” or in the 
pages of the “ Protestant Quarterly Review.” It not only fights 
Romanism, but fights at the same time with fully equal effect 
the whole ancient church. ‘The points on which it expends 
mainly its indignation, or ridicule, or scorn, aré to a great extent 
distinctive, not of modern Romanism assuch, but of the church 
as it has existed back to the fourth century, if not indeed to the 
first part of the second. ‘The argument goes too far, and proves 
a great deal too much. It becomes immediately profane, by 
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striking at all that has been esteemed most holy for the faith of 
christians, not simply in the middle ages, but in the ages also 
that went before. It turns the fathers into knaves and fools. 
It covers all ecclesiastical antiquity with disgrace. This is more 
than any sound mind, imbued with the slightest tinge of right 
historical feeling, can be expected patiently toendure. It is in- 
fidelity pretending to preach to us in the name of evangelical 
religion. If anti-popery is to be at the same time anti-christi- 
anity, in this blind irreverent style, the less we have to do with 
it the better. No such zeal for Protestantism can be entitled to 
any sort of respect. It carries the evidence of its own impoten- 
cy on its very front. To have any knowledge of the past, and’ 
to perceive at all the organic continuity that mast necessarily 
hold in the life of the church from age to age, through all trans- 
formations and changes, involves at once the clear perception 
also that this vulgar feeling towards Romanism is from beneath 
and not from above. We need not be slavishly bound by the 
authority of the past; but as believers in the divine reality of 
the church, we must consider it one of our first duties to treat 
its ancient history with reverence and respect. We may not 
join hands here with Ham, the father of Canaan. Those who 
do so, and who thus make Christianity vile, while they pretend 
to be spitting only upon the errors and superstitions of Rome, 
prove by this very fact that they are blind witnesses and teach- 
ers even in regard to Romanism itself. Whatever may be 
wrong here, they are not the men whom it is safe to follow as 
guides and leaders into a better way. They do not understand 
what they condemn. ‘There is neither light nor love in their 
zeal. If our war against Romanism is to be so managed that it 
must be at the same time a war against all church antiquity, we 
may as well give up the contest. But to have any intelligent 
regard for the ancient church on the other hand, any feeling of 
religious fellowship with it, is to see that Romanism itself is no 
fair object for persecution in this radieal and ribald style. We 
may oppose it still; but we will have some sense alg of its just 
claims and merits. We,will not spit upon it, por cover it with 
spiteful and malignant slang. We will not #e@l, that loge to 
Christ and hatred of the Pope are precisely one and the same 
thing. , 
But the future also comes in, through the* fredium of a right 
historical feeling, along with the past, to promote thissame equi- 
table and moderate tone of thought towards the Catholic church. 
‘To have faith in Protestantism at all asa development » d 
Catholicism, (the only view that allows apy real faith in it 
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ever,) is to feel at the same time that it is not in and of itself the 
last full result of the process to which it owes its birth ; that it has 
not carried away with it the whele life of the church as it stood 
before; that what it lacks accordingly in this respect, can only 
be made up to it hereafter in some way from the other side of 
Christianity, as the same is still extant in the church of Rome. 
The actual course of history is proving this, for all thinking men, 
more and more. Protestantism, as it now stands, is not the end 
of the Reformation. Who will dare to say of it, that any one 
of its sects separately, or that all of ilssects collectively, may be 
taken for the full and whole seuse of the holy catholic church, 
the original mystery of the creed? It is but too plain, that it 
falls far short of the proper idea of this mystery. ‘The sect sys- 
tem, say what we may of it, is constitutionally at war with the 
true being of the church, and tends always towards its dissolu- 
tion. It can never stand therefore as a fixed and ultimate fact, 
in the history of Christianity. Hf it be required in the progress 
of this history at all, it can only be for the sake of some ulterior 
order in which it is destined finally to pass away ; and so, no 
system in which it is comprehended can ever be enduring, under 
any such form. In the case of Protestantism, this constitution- 
al instability is now a simple matter of faci which has become 
too plain to be denied. ‘The system is not fixed, but in motion ; 
and the motion is for the time in the direction of complete self- 
dissolution. Fools and bigots may shut their eyes, to the truth ; 
but it is none the less clear for all this to such as are earnestly 
thoughtful and truly wise. The fashion of this system passeth 
away. We can have no rational faith in it then as an abiding 
order, but only as we take it for a transitory scheme, whose break- 
ing up isto make room in due time for another and far more 
perfect siate of the church, in which its disorders and miseries 
shall finally be brought to an end. But to feel this, with any 
sense of the historical righis of the ancient church, and with 
any apprehension of what the Roman communion still is as dis- 
tinguished g@rom the Protestant, isto see and feel at the same 
time that the new order in which Protestantism is to become 
thugeompletee@pnot be reached withdut the co-operation and 
help of Romanism. However faulty this may be in its separ- 


ate character, it still embodies in itself nevertheless certain prin- 


ciples aud formsyef,life, derived from the past history of the 
church, which are wanting to Protestantism as it now siands, 
and which need to be incorporated with it in some way as the 
and necessary complement of its own nature. The in- 
of Romanism is pot so left behind, as to be no longer of 
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any account; it must come in hereafter to counterbalance and 
correct again the disorder and excess of the other system. ‘To 
this issue it comes necessarily, we say, with the historical scheme 
now under consideration. 

The issue itself however may be conceived of as coming to 
pass in different ways, accordingly as greater or less stress is laid 
on one or the other of the factors concerned in its production. 

First, Protestantism may be taken for the grand reigning 
stream of Christianity, (‘hough vot the whole of it by any 
means.) into which finally the life of Catholicism is to pour 
itself as a wholesome qualifying power, yielding to it the palm 
of superior right and strength. 

Or secondly, the two forces may be viewed as contrary sides 
merely of a dialectic process, in the Hegelian sense, which must 
be both alike taken up and so brouglt to an end (aufgehoben) 
ina new form of existence, that shall be at once the truth of 
both and yet something far higher and better than either. 

Or lastly, it may be sapposed that the principal succession of 
the proper church life lies afier all in the channel of the Roman 
Catholic communion; while Protestantism is to be regarded still 
asa true outflow of the same life, legitimate and necessary in 
its time, which however must in the end fall back intothe old 
Catholic siream in order to fulfil its own mission, bringing into 
the universal church thus a new spiritual tone which ouly such 
a crisis could enable HM to reach. 

Of these three hypotheses, the first of course falls in best with 
the natural presumption of all Protestants in favor of their own 
system. But so far as the vindication of Protestantism itself is 
concerned, on the scheme of historical development, it would 
hold good under any of the views now mentioned ; for even the 
last imp'ies the necessity of its presence, and the realily of its 
vocation, as a vast and mighty factor in the work by w hich the 
church is to be made finally complete. lis no part of our busi- 
ness now, however, to discuss the merits either of all er of any 
of these hypothetical constructions; what we have in view is 
simp!y to show, how the general his‘orical view here in question, 
by which Protestantism is seen to be in its very nature a move- 
iment towards something moire complete than iis present state, 
and something which is to be reached only in the direction of , 
Catholicism, must necessarily beget towards the Roman church 
a much more tolerant and favorable feeling than that . 
usually actuates the enemies of this communion. 

We know well, what sort of offence some are likely to take 
with any statement of this kind. “—_ count it for imal 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. 
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part of their righteousness, to hate the Roman Catholic church 
with a perfect hatred ; and they are ready to make it a grievous 
heresy in others, if they fall not in at once with this want of 
charity, or presume to take any view of the case that is less in- 
tolerant than their own. We have only to say however, that we 
have not so learned Christ ; and we know of no reason why we 
should passively succumb to the authority of any such arbitrary 
and intemperate spirit. It is no article of faith with us, no term 
of orthodoxy, to believe that the Pope assuch is Antichrist, that 
the Roman church is Babylon, that a certain scheme of exege- 
sis or a certain construction of church history, brought in to prop 
up this view, is to be received as of one and the same force with 
the authority of God’s word itself. We have yet to learn, by 
what right any pretend to set up their exegetical or historical 
hobbies in such shape, the shibboleths at best of a mere party, 
for the universal law of Protestantism and the only measure of 
its faith, We claim for ourselves, and for all Protestants, the 
exercise here of some independent thought, and full liberty to 
judge of this whole subject as the case itself may seem io require. 
it is high time indeed, that the school to which we now refer 
should itself begin to see, that its Procrustean rule here is one 
that cannot stand. Anti popery, in this absolutely radical and 
unhistorical style, is not the whole and only true sense of Prot- 
estantism. Its fanatical war-wboop belongs to the outskirts of 
this camp at best, and not to its preper centre. The best Prot- 
estant piety, and we may say the entire Protestant learning, of 
the present time, fall not in at all with any such senseless yell, 
hut stand in doubt of it more and more as being too often of the 
very same sound with open infidelity itself. Philology and bis- 
tory are working now mightily against this narrow school, all 
over the world, and not at all in its favor. Its only strength lies 
in its determination to ignore and resist, as it best can, the pro- 
gress of true theological science. But this must soon prove also 

a crumbling trust. Historical studies in particular are already 
fast undermining its foundations, by the new trains of thought 
they are forcingen the mind of the world. The actual course 
of events too in dtr own age, is full of Ominous meaning in the 
same direction. 

_ Certain it is, that the present especially is no time for yielding 
tamely to the madness of any spirit, that seeks to build up Prot- 
estantism as the work of God, by denouncing Catholicism as 

urely and wholly the work of the Devil. Never before per- 
h was the principle of unbelief so actively at work in the 


nominally christian world, for the overthrew of religion under 
4 
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every supernatural view. ‘T’o make the matter worse, this oo 
ciple is affecting to be itself the and last sense of Chris- 
tianity, the true end of its high and glorious mission for the re- 
demption of the human race. Here undoubtedly we meet the 
real Antichrist of the present age, in a form that may well fill 
the world with apprehension and dread. It is at once rational- 
ism (with the sect spirit) in the church, and radicalism in the 
state. Against this formidable enemy, the cause of Protestant- 
ism and the cause of Romanism are one and the same ; and wo 
be to us as Protestants, if we refuse to see and acknowledge the 
fact. To make Romanism itself infidelity, to deride its super- 
natural pretensions, to treat its mysteries as diabolical and pro- 
fane, and to own no fellowship with its faith whatever, (in the 
common anti-popery style,) is almost unavoidalily to come to a 
sort of truce at least, if not indeed open friendship, with the real 
infidelity to which it stands opposed, and that is now notoriously 
making war upon it in precisely the same form and fashion. It 
is a sad spectacle in truth, when any part of the Protestant 
church is seen smiling on the enemies of all religion, and even 
cheering them forward it may be in their work of destruction, 
simply because it is directed immediately against the church of 
Rome, as though any opposition to this were at once a service 
rendered to the other side. According to this style of thinking, 
it would be a gain for the cause of religion if Romanism were 
at once swept, by some sudden revolution, from the face of the 
earth, even if open infidelity for the time should be left in its 
place." Shall we join hands with those who thus think and 


*The want of spiritual discernment here with many Protestants is truly 
amazing. They are ready to bid God speed to any agency, however low 
and vile, that is turned against the Catholic church. Every vagabond that 
sets up the trade of abusing the Pope, finds some favor. Ronge,a few 
years since, was at ence hailed as a second Luther, though his whole cause 
now Jies in the gutter of infidelity. And how was Giustiniani lauded for 
his work, in getting up German churches of the same stamp in our own 
country. There is a fearful tendency among us even to make common 
cause with the revolutionary spirit in Europe, under its worst forms, just 
because it seeks to destroy priests as well as to put down kings. True, we 
all condemn Rationalism and Socialism in the abstract ; but we are wonder: 
fully prone notwithstanding to look upon the cause in which they are enlis- 
ted as in itself a very good cause, which it becomes us as Republicans and 
Protestants tocheer and help. Thecry of liberty and social rights deceives 
us. It becomes part of our religion to pray for the success of every reyo- 
lution got up in the name of freedom, whatever else may be its merits. 
We fall in with the cant and slang of humanitarian patriotism on this sub- 
ject. as though it were the true sense of Christ’s blessed evangel; and are 

yi 
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talk? God forbid. They are traitors to the cause of Protest- 
antism, if this be indeed the cause of true Christianity. We 
abhor every such unholy alliance as is here offered to our view. 
We go with Rome against Infidelity, a thousand times more 
readily than with Infidelity against Rome. We are very sure 
too, that any Protestant feeling which is differently constituted 
at this point, must be throughout miserably defective and false. 
It proceeds on a wrong apprehension altogether of the true rela- 
tion between Protestantism and Romanism ; i stands in no sym- 
pathy or fellowship whatever with the Catholic life of other 
ages; it shows itself to be wanting thusin a material element of 
Christianity itself Plume itself as it may on its own worth, it 
is of counterfeit quality in its very nature. ls elective affinities 
prove it to be fitlse. 

We now bring these articles to a close. In the way of gen- 
eral recapitulation, our whole subject may be exhibited in the 
following propositions. 

1. It is an error to suppose, that Nicene Christianity as it ex- 
isted in the fourth and fifth centuries was in any sense identical 
with modern Protestantism. It was in all material respects the 
same system that is presented (o us in the later Roman charch. 

2. It is an error to suppose, that the Christianity of the sec- 
ond century, as we find it in the tine of Lvenzeus or even in the 
days of Ignatius and Polycarp, was of one and the same order 
with modern Protestantism. Especially was it unlike this in 
the Puritan form. However it may have differed from the Ni- 
cene system, it was made up of elements and tendencies plainly 
which looked towards this all along as their logical end. It was 
the later system at least in priaciple and germ. 

3. The difference whicl exists in the whole case turns not 
merely on any single outward institution, such as episcopacy, 
but extends to the ecclesiastical life asa whole. Ii is a vain 
pretence therefore, by which Anglicanism affects to be on this 
score a true and fall copy of what the church was in the first 


prepared then to. denounce every voice that refuses to take up the same 
song, as false to the genius of America, Such religious papers as the N. 
Y¥. Observer make common chime herewith the Tribune and Herald of the 
same city; and the very pulpit rings “in many cases, with no uncertain 
sound, in the same direction, But what can be more shallow than all this? 
Europe may need reform ; no doubt does. need it greatly. But how idle is 
it to look for anything of this sort, from the revohationary spirit that is now 
bent on overturning its governments and institutions? To expect the re- 
geaeration of society from any such spirit, is itself a species of infidelity: 
not io be excused. 
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ages. The universal posture and genius of the ancient church, 
its scheme of thought and modes of action, were different. Its 
life was constitutionally Catholic and not Protestant. 

4. No scheme of Protestaniism then can be vindicated, on 
the ground of its being a repristination simply of what Christi- 
anity was immediately after the age of the Apostles. 

5. On the other hand however, to pretend that this post-apos- 
tolical Christianity was in no view the legitimate continuation of 
the New Testament church, but a full apostacy from this in 
principle from the very start; so that Protestantism is to be con- 
sidered a new fact altogether, rooting itself in the bible, without 
any regard to history; is such an assumption, as goes to upset 
completely the supernatural mystery of the holy catholic church, 
in the form under which it is made to challenge our faith in the 
Aposiles’ Creed. ‘To take away from the church its divine his- 
torical existence, is to turn it into a wretched Gnostic abstraction. 
To conceive of it as the mere foot-ball of Satan from the begin- 
ning, is to suppose Christ either totally unmindful of his own 
word that the gates of hell should not prevail against it, or else 
unable to make his word good. No theory can stand, which 
thus overthrows the truth of the church from the beginning. 

6. Protestantism then, if it is to be rationally vindicated at all 
on the platform of faith, must be set in union with the original 
fact of Christianity through the medium of the actual history of 
this fact, as we have it in the progress of the old Catholic church 
from the second century down to the sixteenth. It must be 
historical, the product of the previous life of the church, in order 
to be true and worthy of trust. Whatever line of sects it may 
be possible to trump up on the outside of the church proper, 
down to the time of the Waldenses, it is well known that Prot- 
estantism was not derived from any such poor source in fact ; 
and one of the greatest wrongs that can well be done to it, is to 
seek its apology in any such jejune and hollow succession. If 
it be not the genuine fruit of the best life that belonged to the 
old church itself, as Luther and his compeers believed, it can 
admit of no valid defence. 

7. This however involves of necessity the idea of historical 
development ; by which both Romanism and Protestantism are 
to be regarded as falling short of the full idea of Christianity, 
and as needing something beyond themselves for their own com- 
pletion. 

8. No opposition to Romanism can deserve respect, or carry 
with it any true weight, which is not based on some proper sense 
of its historical relations to early Christianity and to modern 
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Protestantism, in the view now stated. Without this qualification, 
anti-popery becomes altogether negative and destructional to- 
and the Roman church, and is simply blind unhistorical radi- 
calism of the very worst kind. Its war with Romanism, is a 
rude profane assault in truth upon all ecclesiastical antiquity. 
No such controversy can stand. History and theology must in 
due time sweep it from the field. a aeecoes 
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ZWINGLI AS A COMMENTATOR. 


WE propose, in the present, and perhaps one or two future 
Nos. of the Review, to furnish some selected specimens, of the 
character and qualities of the great Reformer, named above, as 
an expounder of the word of God. If even the briefest epistle, 
or most casual saying, that proceeded from the pen or lips, of 
this deservedly venerated instrument in the hands of God, in the 
deliverance of His Church from the bondage of superstitions 
and errors which Popery had forced upon it, is eagerly seized 
upon and studied with interest, how much more valuable, and 
worthy of consideration must not be the results of his calm in- 
quiries and prayerful investigations of the holy word of God? 
These annotations must, moreover, acquire increased interest for 
us, in consideration of the supreme importance attached by this 
Reformer, in common with all his coadjutors to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, regarding them, “as handed down to us in the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament, as the pure and proper 
source, as well as the only certain measure, of all saving faith.” 
—( Principle of Prot. Translated by Dr. Nevin). 

As firsi specimens, we present selections from the notes upon 
the Gospel of Matthew, written in Latin, as indeed he wrote 
every thing intended for private or scientific use. These notes 
doubiless formed the basis of the Lectures delivered by Zuingli 
upon this Gospel, immediately after his settlement in Zurich. 
The footnotes are additions, for which we are indebted to the 
diligence and love of one of Zuingli’s dearest friends, Leo Juda, 

The edition of his works before us, is that of Schuler and 
Schulthess, recently published in Zurich. In the text the ver- 
sion of Zuingli is given, for obvious reasons, in preference to 
the original, or the English translation. 


Annotations of Ulric Zwingli, upon the Gospel of Matthew. 
Cuapter I. 


Gospel signifies good tidings. By the eating of Adam we all 
became children of wrath ; that is to say, from a sinner sinners 
are born. We were all the adversaries and enemies of God. 
But the cause of this enmity between God and ourselves was 
sin. And there was no one who could reconcile us to God, be- 
cause we were all sinners, and were all obnoxious to the same 
guilt. In compassion for us God sent his only begotten Son into 
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the world, that being invested with our frail flesh, he might de- 
liver us by his death, and restore us to the favor of God. He 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost is born of a Virgin, and 
at length voluntarily offers himself for us in death to the Father, 
as an expiation for our sins. Of this immense benefit bestowed 
by God through Christ, the Gospel is declared to be the an- 
nouncement and proclamation. 

There is moreover, a twofold justice: one of God, being that 
which He approves, and which can stand before God; another 
of men, namely that which we claim for ourselves by living in- 
nocently and honestly before men. But however great this may 
have been, it would never be able to stand before God, who is 
the highest, eternal and purest Good, for He is an eternal and 
most pure fire, with whom nothing can remain, that is contami- 
nated. But there is none among men, however just, who is 
without a spot, even though he may have cultivated righteous- 
ness with the greatest care. We must utterly despair therefore 
of our own righteougness before God, however perfect it may 
have been, so that distrusting it, we may flee as suppliants to the 
compassion and the grace of God displayed in Christ. For God 
gave to us His Son, that he might be our all. He will be our 
righteousness and innocence before God. In him we may trust, 
to him we may cleave with firm faith. If we receive this im- 
mense favor with a believing heart, then truly we acknowledge 
God, as our most gracious Father. This transports and inflames 
our heart with joy and love: Him we desire to please, and 
walk in innocence before His presence, above all taking heed 
lest we ever should offend this most benignant Father, bearing 
patiently, and with acalm mind whatever of joy or adversity 
this loving Father may dispense. This is the righteousness of 
faith, which God approves, and which can stand before the eyes 
of God. 

Verse 1. The title of this gospel is, Liber generationis Jesu 
Christi filii David, ete. 'That is, this book sets forth how 
Christ becarne a man, and was born of a virgin-mother, which 
generation is traced through a line of most noble paiiiarchs and 
kings. 

That Matthew was called from being a tax gatherer to the 
Apostleship and office of an Evangelist, affords an illustrious 
example of the divine compassion and clemency. For among 
all vices none hinders a man more from attaining to the knowl- 
edge of the true God, than the love of money. This calls the 
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mind away from God, and involves it wholly with the affairs of 
this life.’ 

V. 18. Quum desponsata. ‘This espousal was entered into 
before the angel Gabriel came to her. According to the custom 
therefore she was an espoused virgin. But meanwhile God dis- 
poses of her case otherwise, so that she becomes a mother with- 
out the seed of a man, by the power of the Holy Ghost, so that 
he who was conceived in her, and born of her, was the Son of 
God. Here it is to be observed, that God disposes and modifies 
all our counsels, and all our actions according to His good plea- 
sure, even though we sometimes may resolve to pursue a contra- 
ry course. From this we learn also, that the pretended chastity 
of the Vestal virgins (which is ever celebrated and common 
among us), was by no means esteemed among the Jews. That 
there were vestal virgins among the heathen is unquestionably 
well known to all, but in a very different manner from that 
which our monks report. For they were educated under an 
honest discipline in some definite place, until they reached nup- 
tial years, and then were espoused. If Mary truly remained a 
perpetual virgin, do not muke it rashly an example, which you 
may seek to nnitate, unless you have been called und chosen to 
ut, by a special revelation. Among all mortals this one alone 
was chosen to this state, that with a pure and untouched bedy, 
she might bear Christ the Son of God, and might be a mother 
without the laying off of her virginity and chastity. ‘This priv- 
ilege is granted to no other creature. Tt will be tor as therefore 
to respect and live according to the appointment of God, being 
in due time united in mairnnony, unless we should be assured 
that God has oiherwise resolved concerning us. Neither should 
you say. Christ did not take unto himself a wife, therefore I 
will not niwry; for the cases are altogether different. It was 
indeed proper that he, who was true man, and yet at the same 
time true and eternal God, should not be joined with any one 
in marriage. Novertheless meanwhile, in commendation of 
matrimony, he desires to be bern of an espoused mother. Christ 
is truly to be an example for our life, although there are features 


* Liber generationis.—The title is according to the Hebrew style. This is 
the book in which is contained a history of the catalogae of Christ; a his- 
tory of the family of Christ, wie er von einem vater an den andern geboren 
sy:, das gschiecht Christi. 

David filius—Christ is called the son of David because the promise giv- 
en to David was more recent than that given tv Abrahain ; for great promi- 
ses were made to each. 
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in his life which do not pertain to ours. It is permitted us to 
imitate his virtues, obedience, humility, modesty, patience, gen- 
tleness, his great charity and beneficence ; after the perfections 
of divinity it is not lawful for mortals to reach. 

Priusquam congressi.—That is to say, before the virgin had 
been received into the house of her husband, before they had 
come to dwell in one homme, the husband observes that his wife 
is pregnant. At first he does not understand this mystery, but 
afterwards learns it from the angel. He perceives that she is 
with child, and yet not by him, for he had never known her; 
wherefore he meditates putting her away. But having been 
taught by the angel, he changes his mind. And upon this binge 
turns the christian faith, that we believe Christ the Son of God 
to have been truly conceived in the womb of the virgin, with- 
out the seed of man, by the power of the Holy Ghost.’ 

V. 20. In somnio.—Dreams, by which God may think 
proper to reveal and manifest something unusual to us, may 
nevertheless be natural, although something occurs in them 
which is beyond the common course of dreams, God thus order- 
ing it for the sake of his elect. For in divine light the visions 
of God become most clear and indubitable. In such God so 
shows us his will, that we can be in no doubt concerning it. 
Not of this sort are the dreams of the Cata-bapiists ; who dream 
to themselves certain revelations and visions, when there are 
none. What we say concerning dreams, we wish also to be un- 
derstood of visious (vigiliis); for in these also God may appear 
to his people, and manifest his will.* 

V. 22. Porro hoc totum.—When the prophet speaks, God 
speaks, for he is the instrament of God. Not that God needs 
instruments. For in this the similitude fails. God does not 
need instruments, but uses them: whereas man can do nothing 
without organs But God makes use of his creatures not on his 
but upon onr account. Whenever therefore we are the instra 
ments of God, it happens that God sometinies ascribes to us, what 
is his work alone, and not that of any creature. We might ad- 


® Congressi.—It is also an article of our faith, that Christ was conceived 
in the womb of Mary not after a human manner, but by the Holy Ghost. 

Infamare—See the scholia of Erasmus: to expose her, to make her an 
example; he was unwilling that she should be slain according to the law, 
Deut. 27. It is said here of adultery, of the lascivious wantonness of vir- 
gins. 
* 8 In somnio.—Note : Here you may show, what and of what kind are di- 
vine visions, or manifestations of the divine mind and will, which are made 
most clear to us (as above) by the light of God. 
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duce examples of this from daily occurrences. One says: my 
horse brought me this wood for the winter’s use. But what 
could the horse do, without his master as leader and guide. 
Thus Christ says to his apostles, “ whose sins ye remit, are re- 
mitted unto them:” whereas no one can remit sins, but God 
alone. If therefore man, elated by this indulgence and favor of 
God, flatters himself with the conceit that he is the author of 
that which God has bestowed, whereas he is only the instru- 
ment, he does so most wickedly, and shall not escape with im- 
punity. For he robs God of His glory, and does not act other- 
wise, than if the clay should say to the potter: Thou hast not 
made me: or, 1 have formed myself. A prophet therefore ought 
to speak as sent by God, and in God’s name reprove sinners, not 
in hisown. Neither may he teach his own opinions, nor seek 
his own glory or gain.* 

V. 23.—Eece virgo.—It behooved Christ to be born of a vir- 
gin pure and undefiled, seeing that he was to be the purifier of 
all men. 

Emmanuel.—This being interpreted signifies,God with us. 
For God to be with us requires, that he should be intimately 
and peculiarly present with us, uly ours. Wherefore he be- 
comes like one of us. This awakens confidence in us towards 
Him. Neither is the name Emmanuel opposed to the name 
Jesus. For Jesus is the Saviour, the mighty God, who, in this 
form comes to us, and serves us. ‘The import of each word 
therefore is the same. The most excellent God comes to us 
that he may serve us, that he may be our salvation: the prophet 
describes Christ by a circumlocution. To be with us, or to be 
ours, isto be our Saviour, our Father, as the father of a family.’ 

V. 25. Donec peperit.—\n the meditation of divine things, 
during the consummation of the holy union, we must have re- 
gard as well to the spirit as to the letter. For in controversies 
concerning the scriptures, (which may arise), we should yield 
obedience to the spirit, asthe guide and master of the letter, and 
observe diligently whatever he may dictate, not pertinaciously 
adhering to the letter against the decision of the Spirit, much 


* Nomen ejus Jesus —The reason why he is called Jesus is annexed by the 
evangelist, when he says: He shall save, §c. See excerpta Mark 12. For 
Jesus is both Saviour and mighty God, because He comes to us not to op- 
press us with new laws, but that he might redeem us from the tyranny of 
the law, which appears more fully from “what follows. 

Note; The manner in which Christ becomesour salvation 
a expiation, is indicated by the etymology of his name. 
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less opposing the Spirit to the Scriptures. ‘The scriptures agree 
with the Spirit. But I speak of our spirit of faith, which, un- 
less held in with bits and cords soon petulantly and fiercely 
breaks away from all proper restraints (extra charum et organum 
effertur.) Thus our spirit, taught and imbued by the heavenly 
and divine spirit, becomes conformed te the scriptures. That 
which is writien therefore is the touchstone of our spirit. By 
this our spirit must be tried. Helvidius therefore errs upon the 
word—WDonec : for he does not perceive the usage of the scrip- 
tures. For Donec is not simply exclusive, neither does it limit 
a certain time, but extends even beyond indefinitely. ‘This can 
be seen in Isaiah 42nd, chapter, where the Prophet says: He 
will lead forth judgement unto truth, wntit he have set judge- 
ment in the earth He does not fix the time, but shows that 
Christ should reign perpetually with judgement and justice. 
Thus also Ps. 109—until IT make mine enemies. What hast 
thou to say O Helvidius! Will Christ not sit, after the judge- 
ment, at the right hand of the Father? But what will follow, 
if your opinion remains? Far be so impious a thought from 
the minds of the faithful. Thus also 2 Peter 1, until the day 
dawns. ‘ihe evangelist therefore wishes to assert by this, that she 
semained a virgin after she had brought forth her child. For if 
she had been a virgin only before the birth, what was the mean- 
ing of the prophet’s sign by which this future event was predic- 
ted, seeing that it is only a matter of daily occurrence, that vir- 
gins bring forh children, but in begetting them, do not remain 
virgins? ‘The prophet as well as the evangelist therefore wish 
to designate something aliogether peculiar and extraordinary.* 


Cuaprer Il. 


V. 1. Quum natus esset.—In this chapter the Lord illus- 
trates those prophecies, which He had previously foretold, con- 
cerning the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles. 
For these Magi, to whom the Lord manifests the birth of His 
Son, are the first-fruits of the Gentiles. ‘That they came on the 


* Donec peperit—The dispute of Helvidius is a fruit of the flesh, and of 
vain glory. 

Donec.—They err with Helvidius about this word “ donec,” who say, that 
Joseph knew his wife Mary after the birth of Christ, because they do not 
perceive that “donec,” embraces future and subsequent time. 

Prinogeniium.—The Hebrews do not call him first-born, who is born chief 
among many, but him who opens his mother’s womb, as in Ex. 13. 
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twelfth day after the birth of Christ, or that they were three 
kings, does not appear from the sacred scriptures, neither is it 
very probable. This notion seems however to have sprung from 
a pagan cusiom. For the sixth day of January was sacred 
among the Romans, as occurring in the Saturnian festival. This 
foolish notion therefore comes from Rome. It is possible to dis- 
cover this also in the Kalends, by a permutation of feasts: at best, 
they savor of a relationship. It is evident therefore, that Roman 
Pontiffs, can make but small capital out of the affair. For 
where there isa true knowledge of God and of the Christian 
Religion, the mind is not disturbed by such external things, in 
reference to which it has liberty. The ancients, influenced by 
wiser reasons, institute here another feasi, celebrating the Epipha- 
ny, that is the exhibition of a supernatural apparition. — For the 
Father appears under the form of a voice, the Son in the flesh, 
and the Holy Ghost under the form of a dove. ‘They thus 
commemorate at the same time, the Baptism of Christ, and the 
adveut of the Magi. ‘The Magi were the wise men of the Per- 
sians, wyse gelerte lut. As they were most skilled in astrology, 
God communicates with them by means of stars, leading them 
by means of a miraculous star to the knowledge of His Son. 
By the star they are led to the door of his dwelling, within they 
are truly enligh ened. They judge, conjecture that some great 
und powerful king has arisen in Judea, partly from the appear- 
ance of the star, and partly perceive it by Divine illumination." 

V. 3. Turbatus Herodes.—Those who are great and. migh- 
ty in the earth, cannot well endure to have Christ proclaimed, 
and the glory of God exhibited. For Christ is integrity, is vir- 
tue, is humility, is truth. They on the contrary are enemies of 
justice, wicked, given to vices and crimes, haughty, false. 

Et omnis Hierosolyma eum il'o.—The hypocrites desire to 
flatter the impious king: although therefore they hate Herod 
worse than an adder, they still pretend to condole with the cruel 
tyrant, whose violence and tyranny, had they been honest and 


* Stellam—A wonderful vision or apparition: ein seltzem ungehért lystion 
hat er iner ergeygt erschinen lassen. They were. skilled in the science of 
the stars, but did net know what to make of this one. By this sign they 
are led to the door of Christ's abode, and then finding themselves more 
brightly illuminated within, they regard the wonder as a sign and index of 
some great event, of the birth namely of some illustrious personage in Ju- 
dea, which they partly conclude from the appearance of the star, and in 
part also perceive by the direct instruction of God. Note: Justin Lib..2, 
and many others, tells as who first invented the magic arts, and studied most 
carefully the motion of the stars. 
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sincere men, it had become them to resist. 'They consequently 
must be esteemed the worst men, who flatter so wicked a tyrant, 
instead of withstanding him, and they are worthy of our regard 
who are oppressed by his tyranny.* 

V. 6. hibit ex te duz.—f' vom thee shall be born and pro- 
ceed a governor of my chosen people. For Christ is the way 
and the door by which we come to God. Christ is the head of 
His people. 

V. 7. Aceurate.—The wicked observe times and occasions 
most carefully, that they may do the more harm. For in this 
matter the children of this generation by far excel the children 
of light. They carefully devise the snares and schemes of do- 
ing mischief, and conceal the whole beneath a pretext of piety. 
For here the king feigns a desire to find the child Jesus that he 
may worship him, whom he has already resolved to kill, and 
against whom he is most cruelly enraged.* 

Iilusus a magis.—The Magi, as above noted, were wise men, 
skilled in astrology and other mysteries. When men of this 
character are entrusted with the management of public affairs, 
the nations prosper: Neither are any republics ever more happily 
governed, than when managed by wise men. 

V. 9. Quam viderant in oriente —Their country was east 
of Jerusalem. A stur leads these kings; for us the light of di- 
vine truth is leader of the way. But we, absorbed too often 
with present cares, do not perceive this brilliant torch. We are 
like children, who collect pebbles of various colors, and give 
them various names, calling them gold, and silver, and gems, 
&ec. "Thus do the avaricious, and the lovers of this world: one 
brings marble from afar, another admires gold. In this however 
they act more foolishly than children, because their frivolous esti- 
mate is less consistent with their years. Let the mind therefore 


* Tota Hierosolyma.—Note: Thus in our day some are unwilling to gratify 
cruel Tyrants, but do not resist their violence; whence it is evident that 
those are the worst, who do not withstand the wicked efforts of these 
wretches, and they are deservedly oppressed with the tyranny of such 
Tyrants, 

* Adorem eum.—Note: Here we must strongly condemn those knaves as 
most base and abominable, who say one thing with their mouth, butin their 
heart are plotting and meditating the opposite«——Note: Here you may 
with propriety toach upon the folly of the avaricious, for they resemble 
silly children, who gather small stones of various colors, and give them 
particular names; thus with the covetous and voluptuous, one admires 
gold, another prefers strong drink, and another loves luxury. From these 
things our minds should turn away, and beholding this star should follow it. 
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be withdrawn from things present, and the eye be turned to 
heavenly things, that fixed upon that star we may follow it. 
Then we may well endure to be called only fools, provided we 
are not worthlessly wicked, and obnoxious to all kinds of vices 
and crimes. 

V. 10. Gavisi sunt.—Those who come to the knowledge of 
God, experience great joy and comfort in their souls. ‘Then are 
opened unto them the treasuries of faith, and they are prepared 
to do and suffer with a joyful mind, whatever things, even the 
most grievous, may happen to them for Christ’s sake, and the 
truth.* 

N. 13. Eece angelus domini.—Christ flees to Egypt, and 
there engages most earnestly in the first battle fought for us. 
Let us carefully ponder this in our hearts, that Christ the Son of 
God, was for our sakes exposed to all manner of evils. It was 
not enough for Him to be our brother, having assumed our 
frailty, but he is also compelled to quit his own country and flee 
into a foreign land, and dwell an exile there.’ 

V. 15. LHe Aegypto vocari.—The calling of Israel from 
Egyptian captivity, was a figure of the calling of Christ from 
Egypt. 

V. 16. Tune videns Herodes sibi illusum.—Thus when the 
wicked see that they can effect nothing against the truth, and fiad 
their intentions frustrated, they become more enraged, and exer- 
cise all manner of cruelty against the good, so that not even the 
most eloquent tongue can describe the cruelties they inflict. 
Some one may say: What need was there for Christ, who was 
God, to flee into Egypt? Why did He not slay the tyrant? I 
answer, that it is impious to inquire into the reasons of the divine 
will, and altogether unworthy a true believer. But inasmuch 
as the carnal nature even of believers, often annoys them with 
curiosity in reference to divine things, and they persist iu prying 
into them, we may say something to quietit. Paul shows that 
Christ desired to be made like unto us in all things, Heb. 4. 


* Aurum, Thus.—See the prophecy of Isaiah chap. 60, where it is predic- 
ted that the Gentiles should come to Christ and offer unto Him their choic- 
est treasures, themselves, and all their best affections. (See Comment. in 
loc.) Note: By silver and gold may be understood that which is choicest 
and best in us, namely love towards God and our neighbor. Note: These 
gifts they lay before Him the King Almighty and Immortal, who by His 
own death procured immortality for us. 

* Fugit in Egyptwm.—Here is an opportunity for consoling those who have 
left their home and country for Christ’s sake, because they shall be rewar- 
ded an hundred-fold. 
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Whatever things therefore are most oppressive and painful for 
man to bear, Christ first took upon himself. It is hard for us to 
endure poverty, but Christ was born in poverty. It is hard for 
us to bear exile and banishment, to be driven from our homes, 
but this rough yoke Christ bore in his infancy. If you say: 
His parents were poor and obscure, so that his misfortune was 
less grievous. Nay the poorer they were, the more painful his 
trials. For the rich have the means of procuring comforts, of 
supplying that which they may lack. It is hard for us to suffer 
reproach, Christ was loaded with the greatest contumely. For 
what is more infamous than to be likened to robbers, nay to be 
suspended between robbers, and the chief of them? His name 
was blasphemed with the most shameful railleries. All this he 
suffered tor us, in his own body, that we might see the greatness 
of His love. But when we at times do any thing, how apt we 
are to seek our own interest. Christ did all for us, nothing for 
his own gain, or glory, for He needed nothing.® 

V. 17. Tune impletum.—A gieat weeping and complaint is 
heard, far and wide, on account of the Babylonian captivity. 
It indicates the great affliction of the captives. Rachel deplor- 
ing her children, must be understood, by synecdoche, of all Is- 
iael. Rachel was Josep!i’s mother, and Joseph is frequently put 
for Israel. 'Those who remain in the land of Israel, mourn on 
account of those who are led away captive, and the whole land 
is filled with their wailing. The evangelist applies these words 
to Christ: for all things reported in the Old Testament as actual 
ocenrrences, were done figuratively, and are figures of things 
finding their trne falfilment and consummation in Christ. That 
which had previously happened in Israel, and was fulfilled ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Jeremiah, is now finally and most 
truly accomplished in Christ. The facts of the O. 'T’. are not 
facts alone, but also figures. Take an example: Jacob’s con- 
test with the angel, was a real occurrence, also that he had two 
wives, &c. Butth's was also prefigurative of Christ to come, 
wh betrothed to himself both Jews and Gentiles in one church ; 
the figure is thus fulfilled in Chris', and that at length is accom- 
plished which had previously happened with Jacob. <A true 
prophecy differs therefore from the foretelling of an event by 
meaus of a figartive past; both are variously fulfilled.’ 


* Tum Herodes.—Note: Thas do Tyrants rage at this day, exercising all 
manner of cruelty against prophets, and other faithful servants of the 


hord. 
* Rachel plorenw—Note: The evangelist refers this passage to Christ, and 
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V. 22. Quum audisset Archelaus.—The evangelist next 
shows how Christ came to be called a Nazarene, although He 
was a native of Bethlehem. If you ask, whether Archelaus 
was not to be feared in Galilee? I answer: after the Babylo- 
nian captivity there were other people in Galilee besides Jews 
and Israelites. He could therefore be more easily and safely 
hid in Galilee than in Judea, over which Archelaus reigned. 
But why did Joseph fear to return on his account, seeing that he 
everywhere enjoyed the presence and protection of the angel of 
the Lord, and was always directed by the voice of God ? Joseph 
knows too well that all things occur under the control of the 
Divine Providence, if one is faithful. Was he able by his fear 
or by his own act, to change the purpose of Providence? These 
things are made to appear as though Joseph, by his own pru- 
dence, secures the child. ‘The evangelist shows what is the 
office of men, and what it becomes every pious man to do. It 
becomes the careful to be also faithful; and the more such an 
one trusts in God, the more diligent and solicitous is he, to pro- 
note whatever he knows to be pleasing to God, and to shun and 
put ont of the way whatever is known to be offensive to Him: 
not ignorant meanwhile, that he cannot dg more than God wish- 
es and ordains, who knows how toaccomplish all in all. ‘Thus 
God has constituted man, so that he may endeavor and do those 
things that are right and good, thet he may be always anxious 
and diligent, and yet effect no more than God desires. An illus- 
tration is at hand. The husbandman diligently observes the 
season, and all its changes, observes the course of the moon, 
plows the earth, sows, harrows, &c. Nevertheless if God is net 
willing, nothing prospers; should it please God to punish us 
with a famine, all this labor would be in vain. And yet he does 
not cease his efforts. The earth gives not, only what God wills. 
Why then, (you say) does God command men to labor, seeing 
that He gives only as mach as may be pleasing to Him? Be- 
cause this is the good pleasure of the most wise, and just, and 
merciful Father, that among all other creatures, man should hold 


says it was now fulfilled, not because the prophet had foretold it concern- 
ing Christ, but was so fulfilled that what had previously happened in Israel 
is now again repeated by the cruelty of Herod. For that this occurred, as 
it did, in the time of the captivity, happened that it might be a prefiguration 
of the murder of the ¢hildren under Herod, and this figure the evangelist 
says was now fulfilled —A prophecy is a different thing from a fact set 
forth in a figure, and they are differently fulfilled. E.g, Isaiah predicts 
that a virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son; it is a prophecy, for the 
fact was fulfilled even in his own time, 
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the place of those, who may know Him with their mind, and 
labor with their body. For man is formed for labor, as a bird 
for flying. And it pleased the Most High to form such a creature, 
who might partly equal the angels, in contemplating and know- 
ing heavenly things with his spirit, and in part resemble beasts 
of burden, that is in his body. For if man could not labor, 
what would he be else than a swine? This we may clearly see 
in voluptuous and sluggish men, who delight in nothing but 
whoremongery and sensual indulgence, &c. Is there a father 
who does not enjoin exercise of some sort upon his son, alihough 
he might educate him without labor? Man therefore ought to 
do whatever belongs to his calling or position, meanwhile await- 
ing in faith whatever issue God may appoint. 

V. 23. Nazaraeus vocabitur.—Nazareans were disciples of 
a certain class, who were trained to learning under a peculiar 
discipline, as is found in the books of Moses. Jerome derives 
the name from the flower neser : for Christ is the flower of Naza- 
reth. Others prefer another explanation, supposing Him to be 
thus designated because He was set apart and educated for spg- 
cial learning and doctrine. It is certain, that this appellation was 
not given to Christ by accident or undesignedly, but according 
to some divine purpose. It is said, this was “spoken by the 


prophets,” no particular one being named, a method of reference 
not unusual.® 


Fasion, Pa. J. H. A. B. 


® Nazarenus.—Christ was a Nazarene, i. e. learned and educated in doc- 
trine. You may see the learning and wisdom of Christ,in what Luke tells 
us He did in His twelfth year. Note: in reference to the phrase, “ spoken 
before by the prophets,” that it is often used when no particular passage is 
cited, when the writer may nevertheless know, that it is found somewhere 
in the prophetic books; unless you prefer to understand the law, synecdo- 
chically, which is of frequent occurrence among Hebrew writers, and also 
occurs in the instructions of Christ: It is written in your law, He says, 
when that of which He spoke is not written in the law but in the prophets. 
Note: The evangelist here speaks of a singular custom of some Jews, on 
account of which they are called Nazareans, i.e. obliging, gentle, well- 
disciplined, abstinent, which custom was a figure and type of Christ, espe- 
cially their peculiar devotion to God, and the manner in which they chasten 
the body. Thus Christ will be a Nazarene free from every spot, and with 
a character most completely disciplined. As if Matthew should say: do 
not wonder that He dwells in Nazareth, for He will be a Nazarene indeed, 
i, e- holy and religious. Note: If we are Christ’s, we also will be Naza- 


renes. 
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THE RELATION OF MAN TO NATURE.’ 


Let any one, gifted with a reverent and earnest spirit, a 
clear intellect, and a soul tremblingly alive to impression from 
all that is truly great and beautiful, walk forth among the works 
of creation, that still stand “ glorious as at the first day”—let him 
gaze on the blue heaven that stretches over him, in boundless 
magnificence, “ like the inverted hand of God”—let him extend 
his vision over the broad earth spread out beneath, with its lofty 
mountains, shooting heavenward peaks of snow and peaks of 
fire, its plains and its vallies, its rivers and its oceans, its islands 
and its continents, its icy North and its burning South, let him 
survey the countless generations of plants, that adorn the sur- 
face, from the creeping lichens and humble mosses of the arctic 
solitudes, to the majestic, luxuriant and profuse vegetation of 
the regions of the tropics—guided by the revelations of science, 
let him ponder over the myriad races of animals that people 
every nook and corner of this fair domain and swarm even in 
the cold depths of polar seas—let him contemplate the incessant 
play of forces as well on the smallest as on the grandest scale, 
and the restless activity of the almost infinite mass of ever-ending, 
ever-beginning life—and he cannot but be overwhelmed with a 
sense of awe and wonder—he cannot but feel that here lies a 
burden and mystery—that “the holy problem of the universe” 
is yet unsolyed—that no Oedipus has yet arisen to give a full 
interpretation to the riddle. He only hears the voice of the Erd 
Geist in Faust— 


‘« In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm 

I walk and work—above, beneath, 

Work and weave in endless motion! 

Birth and death 

An infini‘e Ocean ; 

A seizing and giving 

The fire of the living : 

’Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I fly, 

And weave for God the garment thou seest him by.” 


Vast and triumphant indeed are the achievements which mod- 
ern science has made in every department of physical knowl- 


* This article contains the substance of an address pronounced before the 
General Union Philosophical Society of Dickinson College in June last. 
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edge, and muchof the darkness that has heretofore brooded over 
the face of nature has vanished before the light of her adventur- 
ous torch. With a zeal that never flags—an ardor that is never 
damped—and an eagle-glance that is never satiate or weary she 
travels the whole world over again and again, the object of her 
search not the philosopher’s stone, or the elixir of life, those 
sirange chimeres of the alchemistic brain, but the untold secret. 
For this she clambersto the summits of the Andes and the Him- 
malayas—for this she drops her sounding line into fathomless 
abysses—for this she directs her keel into perilous and unknown 
seas— for this she digs dewn into the chambers of the rocks and 
brings up the relics of an extinct creation, the hieroglyphs of the 
Almighty—for this she sifis and measures and weighs and com- 
pares, with patient toil, day afier day and year afier year. It is 
not the desire of gain or the advantage of any material interest 
that fills her with such extraordinary eneigy, but the love of 
truth and the half-conscious persuasion that every new discovery 
brings her nearer to the goal of her hopes. From an immense 
accumuiation of facts and observations, gathered with incredible 
diligence from every clime and every shore, and subjected tothe 
most rigid scrutiny she deduces, by a process of the broadest in 
duction general principles and general laws. And the high- 
est result of all her labors hitherto is the Cosmos of a Baron 
Humboldt. With a bold prophetic instinct seizing on the sub- 
lime idea of the unity of the creation, he has endeavored to re- 
duce all known laws and principles to that unity and present a 
finished picture of the whole. But the attempt has not been 
successful, for the time is not yet. To advance, however, the 
idea, to delineate by the power of genius a few grand outlines, 
and announce the dawn of a brighter era in the fature, when 
all that is dark and chaotic will disappear forever before the in- 
domitable will and intellect of man, is glory enough. 

If modern science had done nothing more than to destroy the 
reign of marvel and of magic it would still have accomplished 
a great work. In rude and primitive states of society the forms 
of things are diseerned only through the misty twilight of ignor 
ance and as the timid cow-boy passing at night-fall through a 
gloomy wood sees quiet stump and rock suddenly transform- 
ed into monstrous shapes, that threaten to devour him, so to 
them the phenomena of vature that come not within range of 
their daily experience are magnified out of all due propo- 
tion and ascribed to the agency of good or evil spiriis. But now 
the wand of Science has broken both the terror and the charm 
of the old poetic superstitions. The veiling of the sun or moon 
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by eclipse has ceased to agitate the bosoms of beholders with 
fear. His thunder bolts are taken fiom the fist of Jupiter. The 
Oreads and the Dryads are driven from the shades of the forest. 
The Nymph has forsaken her fountain. The Pheenix lies buried 
in his own ashes never to rise again. The Genii have retired 
far beyond the ridges of Caucasus. The Gnomes have des- 
cended into deeper caverns and the “ pert fairies and the dapper 
elves” no longer trip it o’er the moonlit green. ‘The Ocean has 
been robbed of his mermaid and his kraken, and the penetrat- 
ing sagacity of a Lyell resolves even the semi-apocryphal Sea 
Serpent into a giant species of shark. ‘Thus science proves 
fatal to all these magical creations of Fancy, and leaves them no 
fixed dwelling-place on the land or in the sea. They survive 
only in the realms of fable or of song, and gradually loosing 
their hold on the common mind, fade like spectres in the first 
beams of the morning. 

Some there be, who maintain that the overthrow of the mar- 
vellous has shaken the faith of men in the divine and supernat- 
ural, in other words, that the study of nature leads directly to 
infidelity and materialism. This is a serious charge and no 
doubt true of certain individuals and certain periods. But that 
there is a necessity in the case were very hard to believe. Truth 
must be eternally one, and Ged’s first revelation cannot be at 
war with his latest and his best. ‘That a wide-spread dualism 
has come to prevail between physical science and philosophy, 
and the religion of Jesus Christ, which is the highest philoso- 
phy, in which all enigmas are at last to find their proper solution, 
is a matter for profound regret. Both are injured by the separa- 
tion, for, in such a state of antagonism, science on the one side 
is compelled to grow more and more of the earth—Earthy, 
subdued, like the dyer’s hand, to the complexion of that which 
it works in, while religion, on the other, must perforce assume 
a character more or less fantastical, magical, and unreal. Only 
by the union of the two—only by their true inward union and 
reconciliation, can the meaning of the world, the great end to- 
ward which all things are unconsciously striving and struggling, 
become clearly apparent. 

By reason of the exalted position, which man occupies as the 
head of the lower creation, the centre toward whom all lines 
converge, including in himself all that is beneath, he stands the 
flower and crewn of all, the high-priest and interpreter of na- 
ture, the medium through which the visible, external and tran- 
scient passes over into the sphere of the invisible and eternal. 
He is the eye of nature, for all else is blind; he is the voice of 
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nature, for all else is dumb; he is the soul of nature, for ail else 
is perishable and fleeting ; he is he lord of nature, for supreme 
dominion is his noble birth-right—dominion in knowledge and in 
power; dominion in knowledge, in the fullest and deepest sense 
of that word—dominion in power, in the fullest and deepest 
sense of that word. ‘ Yet do we not now see all things put 
under him,” but such is his high prerogative in virtue of an 
original grant from heaven. 

And what creature so well fitted as he to bear, like Atlas, the 
whole world on his shoulders? Is he not linked to nature by 
ten thousand ties? By the material of his body—for he was 
fashioned out of the dust of the earth, and the same elements, 
that compose this glorious temple, with its rare symmetry, its 
thinking head, its feeling heart, and its skilful hand run in 
every stream, float in every breeze and crumble in every clod of 
the valley. And when the mystic cord that binds them togeth- 
er is unloosed do they not speedily revert to their primal condi- 
tion? Most of the solid rocks that make up the crust of the 
globe were probably at one time constituent parts of living or- 
ganisms—and the mould of generation upon generation of the 
offspring of Adam lies blended with the soil on which we daily 
tread, undistinguishable in use or appearance from the roughest 
mineral heaps. 

And further, man is linked to nature by his organic constitu- 
tion. The same blood, the same bone, the same nerves, the 
same tissues, the same organs, the same powers of voluntary 
motion and the same desires, under infinitely varied forms and 
modifications, are found throughout all gradations of the animal 
kingdom from the whale, “ hugest that swim the ocean-stream”’ 
down tothe minutest microscopic animalcule. Man’s body only 
differs in its more complex and perfect structure. He is brother 
therefore to the worm, The fish, the reptile, the bird, the beast 
are repeated in him—have lot and share in him. All this too 
can be safely affirmed without giving the slightest countenance 
to the Lamarckian theory of development so-called, which has 
been revived and ingeniously advocated in our day by Professor 
Oken and the author of the Vestiges of Creation. Development 
there indeed is, but development in the idea, by successive acts 
of creation, not by transmutation of species. Progression there 
indeed is, progression upward, both in the order of time, from the 
beginning on through long cycles of preceeding ages to the pres- 
ent historic period, and in the order of rank, for the oldest living 
beings as well as the most simple and the most distant point on- 
ward and upward, as types to the thing typified, and perishing as 
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types must, still point onward and upward, and to him, who 
could grasp the mighty idea, and take in the whole at one view 
the entire creation would appear like a solemn hymn—like 
some grand oratorio, which starting on a few low, faint notes, 
gradually gains strength and fullness, and swelling louder and 
louder, rolls on from harmony to height of harmony until it 
reaches its lofliest outburst and expression—“the diapason closing 
full in man.” 

Nor is man in the least degraded by being so near akin to the 
clod and to the worm, but invested rather with his true dignity. 
By reason of this very kinship nature fulfills toward him the 
kindliest offices. He is cradled in her lap and first looks out 
upon her face, as upon the face of a mother, covered with smiles, 
like the roseate hues of morning. In the freshness of his child- 
hood all things wear the livery of heaven. “ Heaven lies above 
him in his infancy.” From the earliest period of his existence 
nature ministers to him, and through innumerable channels 
pours in upon him the most blessed influences. By the glories 
of the sunset and the dawn, the light of stars, the enchantin 
landscape, the lapse of waters and the songs of birds, by al 
colors, motions, forms and sounds she wakens in the bosom of 
her earth born Son the slumbering principle of immortal life. 
Thought pushes out her wings and soars alofi—the unfathoma- 
ble wells of feeling ave deeply stirred within and rising overflow 
their bounds—the will, casting aside its fetters and restraints, from 
the rule of the individual passes forth to other and wider fields 
of conquest. At length he stands erect in proud self-conscious- 
ness and feels himself to be, not a thing or a brute, but a man, 
a person, a king—the sceptre of dominion in his hand, the 
crown of glory on his brow—the last and noblest birth of na- 
ture. 

To trace back to their hidden sources the manifold natural 
influences by which the human mind is thus quickened, mould- 
ed and aided in the course of its development, were a task of no 
common magnitude. A mere hasty glance, by way of illustra- 
tion, at the close and necessary connexion, which subsists be- 
tween language and the external world is all that can now be 
given. The relation between language and thought is deep and 
vital. They spring forth together and partake of the same or- 
ganic life ; but no less intimate and deep is the relation between 
language and nature. ‘The poor mortal, in whom the avenues 
of sight and hearing are closed up—whose sensations are blun- 
ted and benumbed, thougl: his tongue move freely and his or- 
gans of speech be perfect is yet able to utter no articulate sound. 
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Cut off from all the cheerful works and ways of nature and of 
men, his soul, with all her vast capabilities of expansion, sits in 
a dark and silent prison, in a state of perpetual infancy, until 
the time come again, when the blind shail see and the deaf hear. 
But from the lips of him, whose senses are unclogged, whose 
communication with the outer world is pure and uninterrupted, 
roll streams of speech, eloquent with the glow of passion and 
rich in ideas as Pactolus in gold-dust and diamonds. Nature 
therefore is the inexhaustible fountain-head of language, which 
at first consisisonly of thenames of single objects, but by analo- 
gy and resemblance these names either separately or in combi- 
nation are extended to things seen and unseen. To mediate 
thus between nature and language is one of the most important 
functions of the poet. Endowed with vivid sensibility, he is 
more keen to discover such analogies and resemblances and more 
apt to invent new words and forms of expression. His figures 
and his symbols pass into current use. Language is enriched 
and the sphere of thought enlarged. Nor is the connexion be- 
tween the symbol and the thing symbolized, casual or acciden- 
tal, but the result of desiga—the effect of law. It might not be 
as well otherwise. When the poet likens a fair maiden to a lily, 
the beauty and the harmony of the comparison is instantly per- 
ceived and acknowledged even by the most uncultivated mind 
and the object and the idea are married henceforth and forever 
in thought and speech. And why, unless because an invisible 
reality finds its true symbol in the outward and sensible? “ For 
every word we have,” says Carlyle, “ there was such a man and 
a poet. The coldest word was once a glowing new met«phor, 
and bold questionable originality. Thy very attention, does it 
not mean an allentio, a stretching-to?” Fancy that act of 
the mind, which all were conscious of, which none had yet nam- 
ed—when this new poet first felt bound and driven to name it. 
His questionable originality, and new glowing metaphor, was 
found adoptable, intelligible; and remains our name for it to 
this day.” Let us now take as an eminent and final example, 
the word spirit, and examine particularly the object from which 
it is derived. ‘The word is of Latin origin and means breath or 
air, as do also the corresponding terms in Greek and Hebrew, 
and it may be in other languages also. Air was one of the ele- 
ments of the ancients and is siill so styled in common parlance. 
The name is applied to the great ocean of gases, which swathes 
the earth as with a garment, filling up its deepest vallies and cov- 
ering its highest mountaip-tops—the element in which we move, 
and from which, in common with all animals and plants, we 
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drink, as from an inexhaustible fountain, the breath of life— 
the element, through which we are brought into contact with all 
the transcendent loveliness and grandeur of God’s creation, both 
around us and far beyond among the world of stars—the scene 
and theatre of phenomena, none the less glorious because by 
reason of daily familiarity, we cease to regard them. Here rove 
the mysterious winds, that blow as they list, now gliding in soft 
and gentle curients, with scarce strength enough to rob the this- 
tle of one plumed seed, or to lift the veil of beauty and fan her 
glowing cheek, and then again dancing in giant waltzes from 
Usra Major to the tropics,—on the sea, rolling up huge waves to 
wreck the frail bark of the mariner and on the land, scattering, 
as if in sport, to the four points of the compass, the dwellings of 
men and the lordliest trees of the forest—here gather the dark 
and solemn thunder clouds with their lightnings and their rain- 
bows—here fall fruitful showers—here float fragrant odors—here 
the blessed light of heaven is dispersed and diffused to illumin- 
ate with equal splendor the palace of a king and the nest of a 
robin—here blaze gorgeous colors—the firmament wears the blue 
of the living sapphire and the evening sky hues of crimson and 
gold—and here too vibrate tones of exquisiie music and the ac- 
cents of the human voice, sweeter fur and more powerful than 
the combined melody of instruments. Now what object can be 
found in the entire round of nature so well worthy togive a title 
to the imunortal princip'e within and a name to beings of another 
world? Both are absolutely free, boundless, subtle, pure, invisi- 
ble, mysterious in their coming and in their going, sustainers of 
life and connecting links between earth and heaven. The analo- 
gy cannot be accidental. But in many cases there is no need 
even of the intervention of language between the object and the 
idea. Art draws directly from nature and oftentimes expresses 
what mere language never could. Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting and Music ask not the medium of words. So too in 
the sphere of religion, in the Holy Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, the invisible and real grace of God is direct- 
ly bound to external objecis, chosen because of an inward con- 
cord aud fitness. Thus it is that all nature is transfigured, and 
from the visible and transient passes ever, through language, art, 
and the awful mysteries of religion into a higher world, which 
is, at bottom, the mest real world of the two and the wealth, 
that humanity derives from nature, through those various chan- 
nels, is beyond calculation. 

And yet with all his immense stores of knowledge and un- 
limited means of culture, in uo single instance, has any mere 
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man, however exalted, attained to a supreme understanding of 
the things that are made, or dominion over them. His confined 
birth-place, the circumstances that surround him in his early 
youth and give first impress and direction to his faculties, the dis- 
cordant elements that meet him on every side, the weakness of 
his intellect, and the brief duration of his life, all tend to cramp 
and check his development—and though he longs afier fulness 
of knowledge with an infinite and irrepressible longing—though 
by travel, books, and works of art, and the power of imagination 
he crosses his own threshold and the boundaries of his sensible 
horizon, in search after wisdom, yet must he ever fall far below 
the ideal standard. And so also in his mastery over the forces 
of nature. What though he can chain the forked lightning, 
rule the dashing waves, and ward off, with consummate skill, a 
host of terrible diseases, yet is he, all his life long, ina great 
measure, a slave to his senses, and must at last sink beneath the 
icy grasp of death. 

But as all nature below points upward to maa and finds in 
him its last meaning and end, so do all men in all ages and all 
nations point upward to one universal man, in whom the whole 
idea of humanity is fully and concretely realized—one, in whom 
the real and ideal, the natural and supernatural, the human and 
the divine join in everlasting harmony. And where has such 
a universal man ever appeared, if not in the person of Him, 
who once slumbered as a babe in a manger at Bethlehem. He 
is indeed “the first-born of every creature”—the eternal Word, 
“ by whom and for whom all things were made that are made.” 
“ But one in a certain place testified saying :— 


What is man that thou art mindful of him ? 

Or the Son of Man that thou visitest him ? 

Thou madest him a little lower than the angels ; 
Thou crownedst him with glory and honor, 

And didst set him over the works of thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. 


For in that he put ali things in subjection under him, he left 
nothing that is not put under him. But now we see not yet all 
things put under him: but we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lowerthan the angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor.” 

In Him man_ has attained to absolute knowledge, for He is 
the Creator—in Him man has attained to absulute power, for he 
calmed the bo'sterous winds, walked on the surges of the sea, 
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rebuked the violence of disease, and broke the chains of death. 
All nature, therefore, all science, all art, all history, all philoso- 
phy, all religion find their last and true end in Him. He is 
“the everlasting Yea in whom all contradictions are solved” — 
and if the mystery of the entire creation be ever laid bare to our 
eyes, be it boldly spoken and heartily believed, the key to un- 
lock that mystery and shed a flood of celestial light over the face 
of nature is the man of men—Christ Jesus of Nazareth. 
Mercersburg, Pa. T. C. P. 
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FAIRBAIRN’S TYPOLOGY. 


The Typology of Scripture, or the Doctrine of Types, inves. 
tigated in us principles, and applied to the explanation of 
the earlier revelations of God, considered as preparatory ex- 
hibitions of the leading truths of the Gospel. By Rev. Pat- 
rick Fairsarrn, Salton. Two volumes in one. Pp. 325 
and 324,8vo. Philadelphia: Daniels and Smith. 1852, 


F'avoraBLe notice of this recent work in its European form, 
has already appeared in different parts of our country. We 
have it here in a substantial and comparatively cheap American 
reprint, by which it is made more generally accessible, and is 
likely to have no small circulation. As will be seen by the 
number of pages, in all 650 of well filled stout octavo size, it is 
a production of more than merely popular and general preten- 
sion. It aims at something of scientific thoroughness and com- 
pleteness ; for which also the author shows hitself to be more 
than usually well qualified by wide reading and much study, as 
well as by proper original powers of a uly high and respecta- 
ble order. At the same time, however, the science of the book 
is put into a peifectly popular and easily intelligible form. It is 
wriiten in a clear perspicuous style, which is moreover always 
remarkably regular and correct. It would be better perhaps, if 
the regularity were less monotonously even, and if the discus- 
sion in some parts were less oppressively full. 

The importance of the subject will be readily acknowledged 
on all hands. bi will be generally felt too, that it is a subject 
which still greatly needs discussion and elucidation ; though 
with some it may have grown into a sort of settled principle in- 
deed, that the need is one for which it is vain to expect any sat- 
isfactory help, and that to bestow much care upon it accordingly 
is but a wasie of thought and time.. The typology of the bible 
has been so much abused, has been subjected to such conflicting 
and contradictory systems, has been the field of so many wild 
arbitrary und fanciful interpretations, that it is no wonder it has 
come to be regarded by many es an unprofitable and useless 
study. From the extreme of finding types everywhere and in 
every thing, there has been a strong reaction the other way, till 
in modern times the progress of opinion has come to be power- 
fully towards the denial of them altogether. 

The difficulty is to fix on a scheme, by which the determina- 
tion of types, and the interpretation of them, may not be left to 
lazard or caprice, but shall proceed according to some objective 
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rule or reason in the matter itself which is thus to be explained. 
Without this, it is plain there can be no certainty, and at best 
but small force, in any use that may be made of the bible in 
this way. The old Protestant method, as we have it exemplified 
in such writers as Glass, Cocceius, Witsius, and Vitringa, was 
very loose. “ Like the fathers, they did not sufficiently distin- 
guish beiween the allegorical and typical interpretations, but re- 
garded the one as only a particular form of the other, and both 
as equally warranted by New ‘Testament scripture. Conse- 
quently the rules and principles which they adopted were very 
much the same for both kinds of interpretation.—They held, 
that there was a twofold sort of types, the one tanate, consisting 
of those types which are somewhere in scripture itself declared 
to have been such, and explained ; the other inferred, consisting 
of such as, though not particularized in scripture, were yet on 
probable grounds inferred by interpreters, as conformable to the 
analogy of faith, and the practice of the inspired writers in re- 
gard to similar examples ” The latter class were taken to be 
equally proper and valid with the other. From their very na- 
ture indeed they could only be employed for the support and 
confi:mation of truths already received; but still they were not 
ou that account to be less diligently searched for, or less confi- 
dently used, because thus only could Christ be found in all parts 
of the bible, which yet must be taken to testify of him every- 
where. 

This system proceeds on the wrong principle, that a resemb- 
lance of any sort is sufficient to constitute the relation of type 
and antitype. But, as our author well remarks, to deal with the 
word of God in this arbitrary manner, “ is to caricature rather 
than to vindicate its great theme, and to throw it open to every 
frivolous or extravagant conceit.” lis palpable errors and im- 
perfections have led to its general rejection ; while our later 
Protestantism, so far as it has claimed to be scientific, has very 
generally fallen upon the rule, that “ just so much of the Old 
Tesiament is to be accounted typical, as the New Testament 
affirms to be so, and no more.” So we have it explicitly laid 
down by Professor Stuart, in his edition of Ernesti. We have 
always felt this rule to be very unmeaning and false; and we 
are glad to find it set in its proper light by the preseut writer. 
With all its air of science, this theory is not a whit more rational 
than the other. It leaves the relation out of which types grow 
wholly unexplained, and turns all as before into a sort of arbi- 
trary outward mechanism, “It is scarcely ible to conceive 
a mode of interpretation, which should deal more capriciously 
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with the word of God, and make so anomalous a use of its his- 
torical facts. Instead of clothing these with a uniform and con- 
sistent language, it singles out only a few examples, and without 
any reason shown or conceivable for the preference, sets them 
up by themselves in solitary grandeur, like mystic symbols in a 
temple, invested with an air of sacredness and importance pecu- 
liar only to themselves. ‘The exploded principle, which sought 
a type in every notice of Old Testament history, bad at least the 
merit of uniformity to recommend it, and could not be said to 
deal partially, however often it might deal unwarrantably with 
the facts of ancient scripture; but according to the method now 
under review, for which the authority of inspiration itself is 
claimed, we perceive nothing but arbitrary distinctions and 
groundless preferences.” 

This scheme is essentially rationalistic in its origin and con- 
nections. Latterly a much sounder way of thinking has begun 
to prevail in relation to the whole connection between the Old 
‘Testament and the New, which is leading to a much deeper and 
better apprehension of typology, the result of which will be in 
due time, it is to be hoped, the extrication of the whole subject 
from its past and present difficulties, and the placing of it on 
higher and far more satisfactory ground. We meet with this 
better view of things in much of the later German theology. 
Mr. Fairbairn moves in the same general sphere of thought, 
with some obligations no doubt to German theology, but with 
sufficient independence at the same time, and an air of origin- 
ality that may be considered truly and faitly hisown. The 
general view in question resis on the idea of an organic union, 
holding between the old and new dispensations, and binding 
them together as a single system. So regarded their relation to 
each other is not outward merely and mechanical, but inward 
rather and living. The entire Old Testament becomes in this 
way a great prophecy or type of him that was to come. “ The 
Messiah himself is the beginning and the end, the heart and cen- 
tre, of the whole scheme of God for the salvation of man; the 
glorious object for whose coming every true child of God waited 
and longed, to whose person, work, and kingdom all the proph- 
ets gave witness, and on the ground of whose prevailing media- 
tion, foreseen and calculated on, all forgiveness of sin and gifts 
of grace had from the first proceeded. In Christ, therefore, and 
the things of his salvation, every principle and purpose of the 
divine mind respecting the people of God terminates and is made 
perfect ; these may be said to be its highest, and indeed the only 
good for sinful men, because on them, from first to last, every 
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thing is made to depend ; and as all that concerns a fallen world 
dates from the haat \reneivenion of Adam, so all that concerns 
a restored world has at once its rise and its consummation in the 
perfect work of Christ, the second Adam.”—‘ The church of 
the Old ‘Testament isconstantly represented as in a state of com- 
parative childhood ; supplied with such measures of instruction 
and such means of discipline as were suited to its imperfect con- 
dition ; its law a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, and its 
prophetical scriptures ever opening out in gradual and growing 
developments the testimony of Heaven concerning him. Up 
till the coming of Christ the church was in a state of minority, 
passing through successive stages of advancement, and in them 
all undergoing preparation for the glorious light and liberties 
which were to distinguish its condition when arrived at the sea- 
son of manhood.” ‘Thus as the child is the type of man, or as 
the life of the plant in a lower stage foreshadows its full growth 
in a higher, the Old Testament revelation necessarily prefigured 
its own complete sense as finally brought out by the New, not in 
the way of arbitrary or fanciful resemblance only, but through 
the exhibition of the very same principles, proclaimed and acted 
out as it were on a narrower and inferior scale. “ ‘The Mosaic 
ritual, like every other form of religion, had a shell and a ker- 
nel,—its shell, the outward rites and observances which it en- 
joined, its kernel, the spiritual relations which these implied, and 
the spiritual truths which they embodied and expressed. Sub- 
stantially, these truths and relations were, and must have been, 
the same for the Jew, that they are for the Christian ; for the 
wants and necessities of the worshipper under both dispensations 
are the same, and so also is the character of the God with whom 
they have todo. There, therefore, in that fundamental, inter- 
nal harmony and agreement, we are to seek for the resemblance, 
which constituted the relation between type and antitype. So 
that the symbolical institutions of Moses shall appear, when 
properly understood, as manifestations of Christ’s truth in a low- 
er and earlier stage of existence,—the curiously wrought bud, 
which contained within its sacred folds every essential principle 
and relation, that was afierwards to expand, in the work and 
kingdom of Christ, into full blossom and fruitfulness.” 

But with this broad view, it may be asked, how are we to 
guard against error and extravagance? “ By what means shall 
we determine in any given instance, that what is alleged asa 
type was really designed for a type?” Must we not have the 
voice of revelation to directour judgment? Certainly we must; 
but this does not imply the necessity of any such mechanical 
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rule as is contended for by Marsh, Stuart, and the school in gen- 
eral to which they belong. “It is possible surely,”’ according to 
our author, “ that in this,as well as in other things, Scripture 
may furnish us with certain views or principles, the special and 
pwticular application of which is left very much to ourselves.” 
Why should we require a mechanical rule in the case of types, 
more than in the case of prophecies, or parables, or indeed of 
any portion besides of holy writ? There is a possibility of folly 
and extravagance in any department of interpretation. What 
wild use in particular has not been made of the Old ‘Testament 
prophecies? In no case is the proper protection against error 
here, to be sought in an outward formula that may answer the 
same purpose in the hands of all persons, the wise and the un- 
wise alike. The bible is for the use of the intelligent and the 
free. Its proper interpretation depends on the piety, the learn- 
ing, the good sense and the right taste, of those who are called 
upon to explain its meaning. Soin every other part of the reve- 
lation it contains; and why not so also, then, in that part of it 
which forms the region of types? The best preparation here for 
the exposition of the sacred text, and the best guaranty that it 
shall be conducted in a sound and safe way,is found in the right 
adjustment of the mind or soul itself to the glorious organism of 
the word of God, considered as a whole. At the same time 
however, certain great leading principles may be laid down, 
which shall serve as a directory and help in the work of carry- 
ing out such exposition in its necessary details. 

Our author undertakes to furnish us, accordingly, with a 
number of general conclusions and principles of interpretation, 
which he supposes to grow forth with inward necessity from his 
universal theory or scheme, and to be sufficient for keeping a 
rightly ordered mind within proper bounds in the business of 
exposition. It does vot ful within the design of the present 
notice, to follow him ia this part of his subject ; much less to go 
along with him in the subsequent application of his principles 
to the actual exposition of the typical matter of the Old Testa- 
ment, which makes up the great body of his work. Our object 
is simply to call attention to the work, as one whose general 
spirit and plan we believe to be of a much better character than 
the style of thinking which has heretofore reigned in this branch 
of our English theological literature, and the fundamental view 
of which may be safely recommended, we think, as satisfactory 
and safe, in harmony at once with the requirements of reason 
and the inspirations of true faith. rw. % 
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KOSSUTH IN AMERICA. 
(From Dr. Schaffs Kirchenfreund. ) 


Srvc his arrival on the 5th of December, of the year just draw- 
ing to its close, the Ex-Governor of Hungary hasbeen, in an emi- 
nentsense, the lion of the day, and the subject of an admiration bor- 
dering on idolatry, on the part of the people of the U. States. The 
newspaper, religious as well as political, the street, and the parlor, 
and even the halls of Congress at Washington, are full of the Mag- 
var hero; and of the Hungarian question, which he embodies. 
Just as when, 15 months ago, the genial Swedish songstress lan- 
ded upon our coasts, the New-Yorkers especially appear to have 
lost their senses, and to have reached the giddy summit of a 
fanatical ecstacy. But in enthusiasm for Lowis Kossuth, the 
Americans exceed themselves, and furnish a still more striking 
proof, that with all their calculating shrewdness and practical 
sobriety, which are in other respects peculiar to them, they yield 
to no single nation, the French themselves not excepted, in ex- 
citability and an inborn propensity to fanaticism. “The ceremo- 
ny of the reception, which was prepared for him in New-York, 
outdid everything, which, in this department, the history of the 
new world can present; the City Council, the newspaper edi- 
tors, lawyers, and all imaginable associations emulated each other 
in doing him honor ; the most flattering invitations to visit Alba- 
ny, Philadelphia, Boston, &c., were extended to him, and the 
most costly preparations made for his reception; and to crown 
the whole matter, the Congress of the United States with a large 
majority (the opponents were almost entirely southern slave- 
holders) have welcomed him in the name of the whole nation 
as their guest, and also invited him to visit the Capital. Such 
an honor indeed has as yet fallen to the lot of no foreigner, ex- 
cept the French General La Fayette, who moreover had won 
for himself the especial regard of this country in the war of 
Independence, and to no American, except the great Washing- 
ton ; but Congress could not by any means consistently avoul 
such a resolution, afier it had once taken the first step in the 
release and the magnificent transportation of the Magyar in an 
American ship of war. 

Not only political, however, but even religious bodies, as the 
Methodist and New-school Presbyterian clergy of New-York, 
presented to hiin their respects, and congratulated him, because 
whilst in Turkey he did not apostatize to Mohammedanism ! 
(whereupon he very properly, and at the same time very | mod- 
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estly replied: that this was no merit at all, for how could any 
one be true to his country or to any other cause, if he were un- 
true to his God.) The well known clergyman, Beecher of 
Brooklyn, gave him the use of his church for a speech and for 
subscriptions, and other protestant clergymen have gone so far, 
forgetting their own dignity and the dignity of the pulpit, as to 
make Kossuth the theme of their sermons, and identified the 
European revolution, without any modification, with the cause 
of freedom, and the progress of the gospel. 

It is true a few have also expressed opinions more or less 
unfavorable, which have with great injustice been cried down as 
cowardly and anti-republican ; for it requires evidently far more 
courage and firmness to eppose the wild rushing current of pub- 
lic opinon, than to permit one’s self to be carried along with it. 
In this opposition the Catholic papers are the most decided, 
especially the F'reeman’s Journal of New-York, the organ of 
Arch-Bishop Hughes, who called Kossuth a humbug before he 
came, because in his speech at Southampton he attacked the 
Jesuits by the way, and praised the Anglo-Saxons, who accord- 
ing to Hughes’ highly original view cannot properly be said to 
have existed, since William of Normandy, the Conqueror, 
whilst the Irish Celts, to whom he himself belongs, are destined 
to an eternal duration! The grounds of opposition therefore 
here lie open at hand, and alsé the inconsistency, which take 
away in our view the moral worth, which we otherwise might 
be disposed to attribute to them. Forin the same breath Hughes 
and his Journal praise the Irish Rebels, and they would doubt- 
less elevate the Hungarian hero to the heavens, if he had not 
happened to be a Protestant, and if instead of the Catholic 
House of Hapsburg, like another O’Connel, or Smith O’Brien, 
he had contended against Queen Victoria, and Protestant Eng- 
land. Much more important, however, because free from relig- 
ious prejudices, appears to us the opposition of such a distin- 
guished paper as the National [atelligencer at Washington, which 
certainly does not stand up against Kossuth himself, and his 
revolution, like the London Times, but combats the bold de- 
mands, which he makes upon our nation, and his principles of 
the relation of our nation to others as anti-american and full of 
danger. 

But however weighty these and other warning voices in them- 
selves may be, and in time may become, they vanish in the 
noise of the immediate present. The great mass of the popu- 
lation of our cities, who exercise an enormous influence upon 
our politics, and the preponderating majority of our public or- 
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gaps, are as it were bewitched by. the refugee, and every word, 
that flows from his lips, pours fresh oil upon the fire of admira- 
tion for him, and the cause he represents. Under these circum- 
stances itis indeed very difficult in a remote country town, where 
a person reads only a second edition of this unexampled stir, 
and through the daguerreotype of the newspapers, to maintain 
one’s calm recollection, and not lose his sense of seeing and 
hearing before the dazzling fire-works of popular demonstrations 
in favor of liberty, and the deafening noise of unlimited ap- 
plause. Yet notwithstanding this, we are firmly convinced that 
a reaction in public opinion must take place, and that the judg- 
ment of the press will, perhaps before these lines reach our read- 
ers, receive a marked modification, in proportion as persons be- 
come conscious of what earnest, incalculable consequences to 
our own country and the whole European Continent, an uncon- 
ditional national acquiescence in the colossal demands of Kos- 
suth must sooner or later draw after them. 

For the question here is by no means merely in regard to an 
individual man, or a personal matter, Otherwise that enthusi- 
asm would be a mere deification of man, and could only prove 
the shame of Americans. Certainly Kossuth himself, what we 
may also suppose from his moral and political stand-point, is in 
any case no common individual, but beyond question a world- 
historical name, and by far the most significant personality, that 
the European Revolution of 1848 has made the object of gen- 
eral attention. From moderate circumstances, by talent and 
indusiry, he soared alofi to the station-of lawyer, representative 
of the people, minister, and at last to that of Governor, and Dic- 
tator of a proud and powerful nation. He was the leading 
spirit of the whole Hungarian Revolution, which could be over- 
thrown only by the arms of the two greatest powers of the Eu- 
ropean continent, and by internal treachery. He has not only 
labored for the cause of freedom, but also suffered; even in 
Turkish exile his mere name was a terror to the Czar, and his 
Austrian vassal. His banishment of almost two years has not 
been able to break his powers ia the least, rather he went forth 
out of the same with new courage under the magnanimous pro- 
tection of the American eagle of liberty, from Gibraltar took an 
excursion to England, made a triumphal procession through her 
larger cities, and electrified by his argumentative, and pathetie 
eloquence the masses of Southampton, London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and all that in a language, which he had learned 
only out of books. The refusal of Louis Napoleon’s govern- 
ment, to permit him to pass through France, the unfavorable 
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reports in regard to his highly arrogant conduct upon the hospi- 
table ship of war, the Mississippi, which found their way into 
American papers from respectable, and as was stated authentic 
sources, but which it is true, were soon after recalled, but upon 
how much ground no one as yet knows, the decided opposition 
of the London Times the most influential newspaper in the 
world, the position of indifference, which the English Govern- 
ment and the higher classes assumed with regard to the Kossuth 
Enthusiasm, all these gave him among the middie and lower 
classes only a still higher elevation, and made the former cham- 
pion of the decidedly aristocratic and the feudalistic Magyar- 
dom in hostile opposition to the other nations of Hungary, in an 
eminent sense the Man of the People and the Apostle of Dem- 
ocracy, which he now at least with his mouth professes, though 
still in July 1849 he renounced it with contempt.'- With such 
a history behind, and the most intense expectations befure him, 
he landed upon the freest soil in the world, presented the boldest 
demands, and supported*them with an eloquence, which like an 
irresistible mountain-stream necessarily carried the Americans 
away, who are more susceptible precisely to this art, than to any 
other. And certainly we have here before us an overwhelming 
proof of the power of the living word. The enchanting tones 
of a Jenny Lind can call forth only a passing feeling of har- 
mony, of satisfaction, of happiness; a powerful speech, howev- 
er, takes possession of the deeper powers of the spirit, of the in- 
telligence, of thought, of the will, and impels to actions. The 
recent speeches of the Magyar are so much more worthy of 
wonder, because the Englist is not his mother tongue, and be- 
cause, wearied by the voyage at sea, besides this somewhat sick- 
ly, as it appears, and overburdened by visiis and addresses, he 
had evidently for the most part almost no time for preparation, 
and found himself besides upon wholly strange ground and soil. 
We scarcely know of an American Statesmen, who could throw 
himself with such facility into European, as Kossuth into Ameri- 
can affairs, and in a strange dialect give his thoughis and wishes 
a like dexterous and powerful expression. 





* At that time he is said to have written to the * Concordia” a democratic 
Journal in Turin as follows: “Do you know what the word “ Democrat” 
among us signifies? {t signifies among us nothing.else but a fool, a vil- 
lian, a swindler, or a spy?” From this to his Addressto the democracy at 
Marseilles. and his declamations in New-York, there is certainly. an im- 
mense stride. But circumstances alter cases, and with certain. men also 


principles. 
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But even if Kossuth’s earlier history and personality were 
much more significant, than they really are, and if his eloquence 
had still much more fire and power, than it possesses according 
to its specimens hitherto: yet it is not by these alone, that such 
effect is to be explained. Send a preacher of temperance, or 
any other moral reform, yea, of the everlasting Gospel, with the 
eloquence of a Whitfield, a Luther, a Bernard, a Chrysostom, 
a Paul, with the fire of a Moses and Elias, to New-York and 
Philadelphia, and he would be able to enkindle it is true a much 
deeper, purer and more permanent, but not by far such a general, 
and noisy enthusiasm among the people, as Louis Kossuth. It 
is his subject, his theme, his object, namely the idea of political 
Sreedom, viewed from the stand-point of the natural man, and 
adjusted to the earthly, selfish wishes and desire of happiness 
among the masses, the idea of national self dependence, and in- 
dependence, of the social reform of all Europe, that gives him 
such significance, and secures the applause of the world. Kos- 
suth stands before us not as a single individual, but as a repre- 
sentative of certain principles of the greatest importance ina 
social point of view, as the personification not only of the Hun- 
garian, but of the whole European Revolution. This it is, 
however, precisely, which gives these demonstrations in his favor 
such significance, and in case they do not dissolve themselves 
again into empty air like a cloud of smoke, they may draw after 
them the most serious consequences, indeed change our whole 
policy hitherto, and entangle us in a general European war. 

With a freedom, which we must call titanic presumption, if 
not boundless impudence, Kossuth nas dictated to the United 
States, 1o whom he owed a debt of gratitude for their unmerited 
generosity, what they are to do for him and his cause, and with 
incredible naiveié, he calls these demands “ humble requests,” 
an irony of speech before which the self-designation of the pope 
as the “servant of the servants of God,” vanishes into pure 
nothing. He, who, as Daniel Webster’s letter to the American 
minister at Constantinople incontestibly shows, was evidently 
set free from exile with the understanding, that he wished to 
give up all farther insurrectionary efforts against Austria, and to 
spend here the peaceable life of an American citizen, and who 
was delivered over by the Porte to our national protection evi- 
denily with this understanding, comes to our coasts in unthank- 
ful and shameless abuse of American hospitality, asan agifaéor, 
and demagogue, desires an official reception as Governor of 
Hungary, a public hostile demonstration against Austria and 
Russia, a change of our international laws, and as he sees, that 
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he receives no sympathy in Washington, he takes it = him- 
self to discuss the true sense of our Constitution, and the policy 
of the Father of our Republic, and even to appeal to the sover- 
eign people against their legitimate government, and thereby to 
plant the banner of discord in our own camp!! But he will not 
succeed. Americans, and their representatives at Washington 
have by far too much sound practical tact, by far too much self- 
respect to permit themselves to be carried away blindly by a 
never so eloquent Magyar, and by the passing enthusiasm of the 
New- Yorkers, and laws and duties prescribed to them by convi- 
vial associations in champagne-intoxication. Afier a great ex- 
citement, there always follows sooner or later a great reaction, 
afier giddy intoxication sober reflection with a feeling of shame, 
and a resolution for improvement. So it will happen in this 
case, ind we have no doubt, but that Kossuth yet before he 
leaves the United States, will see himself powerfully disappoin- 
ted, in the public opinion of this country, which is not to be 
found upon the surface of the radical city-press, that lives in the 
element of excitement, but in the true substance of the nation. 
We do not mean by this that his whole business will dissolve 
itself into mere humbug. This we ourselves by no means wish 
for the sake of our government, which now has committed itself 
at any rate so far, that it has expressed a generous sympathy for 
Kossuth, and his fellow-exiles, and cannot take back the step 
already made. The United States can never make common 
cause with the principle of Despotism: she should and she must 
as the chief supporter of free institutions, sympathize freely with 
unjustly oppressed nations, with all constitutional struggles for 
national independence, and legitimate freedom, and afford a hos- 
pitable asylum for the persecuted. But this we believe and wish, 
that the demands of Kossuth will soon be brought within bounds, 
and that we may come more and more to a proper insight into 
the difference between constitutional freedom, and its caricature, 
lawless arbitrariness, which is only the counter-part of the worst 
despotism. ' 

It is not our object to throw further light upon the extrava- 
gance of these demands, which makes them an impossibility, as 
this article has already grown beyond its originally intended lim- 
its. In conclusion, I wish to throw out only a few short hints. 

1. Kossuth desires of our Government a declaration of the 
independence of Hungary, and titles and carries himself always 
still as the Governor of that country.' Such a declaration would 





‘It is an incomprehensible diplomatic misconception of President Fill- 
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be plainly a political falsehood, for Hungary is just as much 
subject to Austria in fact, as Canada to England, Cuba to Spain, 
and States, in their mutual intercourse ; have to deal only with 
actual circumstances, and not with past facts, or with future pos- 
sibilities. 

2. He desires a radical change in our hitherto neutral policy 
in reference to other nations, and an alliance of our Government 
with the English to prevent Russia and other despotic powers 
from interfering with the internal affairs of Hungary or of any 
other nation struggling for independence. Kossuth calls this the 
principle of “ nou-intervention,” bat it would be in trath the 
intervention of free uations, to prevent the intervention of des- 
potic nations, so that the realization of such an alliance between 
the United States and England, can be thought of only in an 


entirely extraordinary case, where the interests of both sides are 


at stake, and a mere united protest to the Czar would pass over 
without effect. For that he is so easy to intimidate, as Kos uth 
thinks, no one will believe, who is acquainted with Russia, 
which from wiihout is absolutely invincible, as Napoleon’s cam- 
paign shows, and whose colossal physical strength can be broken 
only by the uprising of her own population, aroused to the con- 
sciousn of freedom. Such a protest must therefore, to pos- 


sess any practical significance at all, pass into armed invasion. 

3ut this would be the surest way, to entangle Europe in a mur- 
derous war and nameless misery, and to convert also our own 
freedom at last into a military despotism. There is, however, 
no danger, that our government will so soon forget the counsel 
of the wise Washington, and give up her peaceful policy of 
neutrality, under which the United States have grown with un- 
exainpled rapidity to their present power, in favor of Utopian 
liberty-projects, which can be reached least of all precisely by 
improper intermeddiing with other peoples’ affairs. 

3. Kossuth asks very pressingly on every occasion for “ sub- 
stantial material” aid for a new revolt of Hungary against the 
Imperial House of Hapsburg, and already considerable sums 
have been handed in by his.admirers—(in New-York alone 
over $30,000). We may here recognize the prompt and cheer- 


more, when in his last Message he gives three times in a short paragraph 
the fugitive Ex-Governor the title of Governor, as if he were still Gover- 
nor, and this stands in striking contradiction with his unconditional con- 
demnation of the piratical expedition against Cuba and of its leader Lopez, 
to whom no title at all is given. Much more considerately Congress in its 
resolutions of welcome left out altogether the title. 
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ful liberality and zeal of Americans for the spread of free insti- 
tutions as something praiseworthy, but must at the same time 
with a somewhat more thorough acquaintance with European 
affairs, decidedly express our doubts, whether these gifis, even 
if they were to swell to millions, would accomplish the desired 
object. It is an entirely abstract, we might say, absolutely un- 
historical view, to believe, that Europe could do no better, than 
hastily to copy afier American institutions and affairs. ‘This is 
just as unwise, as if a person should wish Asia to become Euro- 
pean, or call the middle ages to account, because they were 
not Protestant in the modern sense. Every land, every nation, 
and every age has iis own peculiar problem to solve. And we 
ourselves have not yet reached the end of our development, and 
have no reason to boast of perfection. 

But even if we should wish that Europe should have free 
institutions, as We ourselves out of honest conviction do,—for 
we are a free-born republican, as well as any American,—the 
question in the first place arises, whether the proposed method 
of a bloody revolution, and the triumph of European Radical- 
ism, would contribute anything thereto, or not much rather draw 
after ita new and a much worse radicalism. This is the most 
important point, and it cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 
Americans. They are, upon their own principles, entirely con- 
servative, and regard freedom as being ever in connection with 
order, and obedience to the laws. The European democracy, 
however, which Kossuth also in principle professes, if even In 
character he is distinct and appears to advantage, is in general 
licentious radicalism, and itsleaders in France, Germany and 
Italy are the sworn enemies of the church, of the christian faith, 
and of all higher moral ground-work. It is but necessary to 
cast a glance at German political fugitives in New-York, Phila 
delphia, Cincinnati, &c., at their drinking-clubs, at their news- 
paper-literature, and other productions, among which a transla- 
tion of the profane theological writings of Tom Paine especially 
stands forth very prominent, in order to be convinced of this. 
This entire want of moral and .religious substance is the chief 
ground, why the revolutions of 1848 failed so lamentably. If 
the choice of Europe were between Russian and Austrian des- 
potism on the one side, and the national and legitimate freedom 
of England, and of the United States on the other side, we 
should naturally, without limitation, with head and heart prefer 
the latter. But if the alternative be between the despotism of 
order, and the despotism of anarchy, we should choose the first 
as the less evil. And this indeed alas, appears at present to be 
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the true position of things on the European continent. The 
triumph of the revolutionary party there, to judge from the ehar- 
acter of their present leaders, if single honorable exceptions are 
made, among whom we may very cheerfully number Kossuth, 
would most probably bring Europe not only no freedom, but 
plunge it into a dreadful civil war, threaten it with the destruc- 
lion of its civilization, with universal anarchy, and a new bar- 
barism, and hasten directly by this means the final triumph of 
Russian Panslavism, as the only deliverer of society from entire 
destruction. ‘T'his is not only our apprehension, but that also of 
the best and wisest men, who live on the theatre of the events 
themselves, and understand their bearings better than the ma- 
jority of our American politicians and newspaper editors. ‘True 
civil and religious liberty is the greatest blessing, but religious 
and moral licentiousness the greatest curse, that can happen to a 
nation. Irom such an evil, may God in mercy defend Europe 
and America! 
Mercersburg, Pa. T. A. 


P. S.—This article was written in the middle of December last, 
when Kossuth was yet in New-York. Since, that time it has be- 
come apparent, that the present Congress of the United States has 
fortunately too much good sense aad conservative spirit, to grant 
any of his requests; but there is still great danger that many of 
our unprincipled politicians and demagogues, who have adopted his 
views on international policy, will try their best by flattering the 
warlike propensities of the worst part of our population, to ride into 
power, to involve this country in foreign quarrels and to prepare 
the ruin of the very liberties, which are our boast. Beware of the 
tempter! 
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EUREKA. 


Eureka; or the Universe; A Prose Poem. By Enaar A. 
Por. New-York: Geo. P. Puinam. 1848. Pp. 143. 


Ir seems a pity that a solution of the enigma of the Universe, 
propounded in the most oracular style, should have lain for three 
years in comparative obscurity, and not have been proclaimed 
abroad everywhere in the ears of the thinking world. ‘The so- 
lution of the problem over which the ancient mathematician 
cried “ Eureka,” has long since become incorporated into the 
fabric of human knowledge; and in a later day the discoveries 
of Leverrier and Kirkwood soon became common intellectual 
property. But here is an announced solution of the great prob- 
lem with which the intellectual ‘Titans of all ages have been 

rrestling, and yet it seems doomed toa longer or shorter oblivion. 

A common failing of a certain order of genius is the want of 
modesty. Assuming its inspiration, and assuming that to the 
glances of iis intuilive eye is revealed the absolute truth, it af- 
fects to despise the crawling logic of mere talent. This is the 
position the author assumes, as one of “ the only wue thinkers— 
the generally-educated men of ardent imagination.” In_ his 
Preface he says: “ What There propound is true ; therefore it 
cannot die.” And what, pray, is this authoritative solution ? 
A tissue of the baldest, stupidest, second-hand pantheism! This 
the author himself shall make apparent. Sotmewhere and some- 
how there existed in the deep abyss of the Past a single *‘ Pri- 
mordial Particle,” and from this “ our individual, unconditional, 
irrelative and absolute Particle Proper,” were “ irradiated spheri- 
cally,” with a force varying as the square of the distance, “a 
certain inexpressibly great, yet limited number of imaginably, 
yet not infinitely, minute aioms ” Thus he tells us “ the con- 
stitution of the universe has been effected by forcing the origi- 
nally and therefore normally ove into the abuormal condition of 
many.” Having thus succeeded in filling, from this prolific 
“ Primordial Particle,” an inconcievably great, yet limiied space 
with matter, he proceeds to develope the universe out of it, with 
some correctness, according to the nebulous system. Attraction 
anil repulsion, gravity and electricity correspond to the material 
and spiritual, the body and soul of the universe. Comets are 
the “bighining-flashes of the cosmical heavens.” All this, 
however, applies only to our own universe. ‘There are “ clus- 
ters of Universes” bearing no relation to our own. “ They 
could not impress our senses or our souls. Among them and us 
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—considering all for the moment collectively—there are no in- 
fluences in common. Each exists apart and in independently, 
in the bosom of its particular God.” he “ particular God” 
of our own universe is a great Heart Divine. “ And now this 
Heart Divine,—what is it ! i is our own!’ ~The necessity for 
this lies in “ the utter impossibility of any one’s soul feeling itself 
inferior to another!” The finale of the universe will be a re- 
absorption of all separate souls into the general consciousness. 
And thus is established his primary proposition, that “in the 
original unity of the First Thing lies the secondary cause of all 
things, and the germ of their tweviiable annihilation.” 

And this is a solution of the enigina of the universe! Poor 
Poe! we fear the “exhilirating creature” which finally solved 
for him the problem of his own existence, had something to do 
with this fanfaronade. 

But we forget that it i judg f 
It is “a Prose Poem.” And art is claimed in cert 
have its own laws of truth; nay its own “religion.” We 
we have some love of art but verily this book would give 
headache. 

We have noticed the book merely as a natural curiosity—a 


mental phenomenon of rather a rare order, from which we may 


derive aid in estimating the “ syirit of the nineteenth century.” 
Chambersbure, Pa. Bi 
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THE HEAVENLY RECOGNITION. 


The Heavenly Recognition, or an Earnest and Scriptural 
Discussion of the Question, Will we know our friends in 
heaven? By Rev. H. Harpaven, A. M., author of “ Hea- 
ven, or the Sainted Dead.” Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blak- 
iston. 1851. 


Tue question, which the above interesting and attractive book 
proposes to answer, might be safely left with -what has been de- 
nominated in our days, the christian consciousness. Who, that 
has placed his affections upon treasures above, whose conversa- 
tion is in heaven, where he expects fullness of joy for himself, 
and his fiiends, when time shall be no more, but would answer 
it with an emphatic affirmative? There can be no such thing, 
as the word heaven imports, unless it be the meeting point, the 
recognition of those who buffeted the ills of life alike, fouglit the 
good fight of faith, and expected all along to enjoy together at 
last the same unfading crown. The inmost soul of the cliris- 
tian revolis at the idea, that in his Father’s house above, friend 
will not hold fellowship with friend in a still more intimate man- 
ner, than can ever be the case in this world. If there be any 
truth iu the gospel, any fellowship of the Spirit, any hereafter, 
or any way to make thathereafier an object of desire, then there 
Tan be only one answer to the inguiry, Shall we see and know 
our friends in heaven? If this were not so, the beauty and 
syininetry ef the economy of grace would be marred, and the 
christian’s heart would not be able any longer to regard it as 
aliogviher lovely. 

Lut there is no lack of arguments to confirin the dictates of 
the heart. Reason teaches that if there be a heaven, and that 
saints live there forever in happiness, that then the remembrance 
of earthly friendships will not be forgotten. ‘There cannot be 
euch: an immortality of existence beyond the giave in the proper 
sense of the term, unless theie be a continuance of personal 
identity, and this cannot hold without a perpetuation of all the 
faculiies of the soul. If memory should cease to discharge its 
functions, the nicely balanced machinery of the soul would be 
destroyed, as upon this the activity of all our mental and moral 
faculties depend for support. But how would this comport with 
that expansion of soul, which is implied in all our ideas of hea- 
ven? ‘the beatific scenes of heaven cannot be supposed for a 
moment to be capable of erasing from the tablets of the mind 
the remembrance of events, that have occurred in this world, 
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for these, like the scenes of childhood and youth, naturally re- 
main, if anything, more indelibly impressed than others. If 
heaven be an object of absorbing interest to the soul, then the 
conflicts that were endured in reaching it, must forever possess a 
similar and kindred interest. But if memory and reason main- 
tain their places, there must be organs to express and communi- 
eate the thoughts which they contain. In this world words and 
ideas are inseparably connected ; speech is only the counter-part 
of reason and reflection ; and the latter cannot exist without the 
former, or at least some substitute for it. No matter, therefore, 
what the mode of the soul’s existence in heaven may be, wheth- 
erin a body more or less refined or spiritualized, or asa pure 
spirit, as is the case during the intermediate-state between death 
and the resurrection, there must be some channel of communi- 
cation, by which old friendships shall be revived and perpetua- 
ted. 

What, however, the holiest aspirations of the christian’s heart 
demand, what reason inculcates is abundantly confirmed by uni- 
versal belief among men. No people or nation has formed a 
conception of heaven, and there ts not a single one, that has not, 
without regarding it asa reunion of kindred spirits in a better 
and purer world. Even our owo Red-men believe that there is 
beyond the setting sun a heaven for them, where they will have 
better hunting grounds, and where with their ancestors and 
friends they will again light up their council-fires. In the eastern 
world, it is still customary for women and slaves to ascend the 
funeral-pile, and destroy themselves, that they may not be sepa- 
rated from those whom they loved in this life. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, so far as their thoughts were turned to a 
hereafter, it was a universal belief, that friends in another world 
would recognize each other. Thus according to Homer and 
Virgil, the heroes Ulysses and Aineas, when they passed through 
the infernal regions, met their friends, and identified eminent 
historical characters, that had lived in former times. neas is 
represented as having descended to the shades below, that he 
might converse with his father Anchises, respecting the future 
fortunes cf his house, and accordingly finds him at last in an 
enchanting vale, where he obtains from him the desired revela- 
tions. Socrates in his last hours was sustained in his purpose of 
dying for the truth of his doctrines by the reflection, that he was 
about to pass away to the society of the good and great in heav- 
en. “Is it possible,” says he, “ for you to look upon this as an 
unimportant journey? Is it nothing to converse with Orpheus, 
and Homer and Hesiod? Believe me, T would cheerfully suffer 
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many a death on the condition of realizing such a privilege. 
With what pleasure could I leave the world to hold communion 
with Palemedes, Ajax and others, who, like me, have had an 
unjust sentence pronounced against me? Then would I explore 
the wisdom of Ulysses, Sisyphus, and that illustrious chief who 
Jed out the vast forces of the Grecian army against the city of 
Troy. Nor should I be condemned to death for indulging, asI 
have done here in free inquiry.” A passage in Cicero, expres- 
sive of the same feelings and views, has been ofien quoted and 
as ofien admired. “'To this glorious assembly I am speedily 
advancing ; and I would not be turned back in my journey even 
on the assured condition that my youth, like that of Pelias, 
should be again restored. © glorious day! when I shall retire 
from this low and sordid scene, to associate with the divine as- 
sembly of departed spirits; and not with those only whom I 
have just now mentioned, but with my dear Cato, that best of 
sons, and most valuable of men.” Such testimonies from the 
heathen world are further confirmed by the universal testimony 
of the Jewish and Christian Churches. The early Christians, 
expected soon to meet their friends in aeaven, and this doubtless 
served to make them ready to suffer n.artyrdom, that they might 
join those of their friends, who had gone before them. At the 
present day, the same thought has entered into all our religious 
thinking. It is a theme to which the poet, the philosopher, and 
the divine, recur with equal delight to themselves and their read- 
ers, as a point about which there can be no dispute. 

Under these circumstances it was not necessary, that the scrip- 
ture should be specially concerned to instruct men as it regards 
this point, and to tell them in so many words, that friends will 
know each other in heaven. This is implied in the doctrine of 
immortality, which it brings to light, and it is but necessary for 
men to make a proper use of their reflective faculties, to see the 
connection between the one andthe other, It therefore takes 
the doctrine in question for granted, and in various places speaks 
of it as something, that has been admitted all along. 

Objections may be urged against the heavenly rec6gnition, as 
well as against any other truth of revelation, but these must lose 
more and more their force, in proportion as the mind grasps the 
universalness of the argument on the other side. The principal 
one is that which occurs most readily to the minds of all alike. 
How can such a knowledge comport with the happiness of the 
saints in heaven, who know that some of their friends are in 
hell? But we might ask how can the Father and the Son be 
perfectly happy, when creatures of their own formation continue 
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to suffer innumerable torments? As we cannot suppose that the 
Deity can experience a morbid sympathy, for those who have no 
claims upon it, so it must be with the saints in light, whose wills 
have been made to conform entirely to the will of their Father 
in heaven. Even in this world the affections of the pious for 
their impious friends and relatives, fade away in proportion as it 
appears, that there is no Jonger any hope of their reformation, 
and salvation. When at length to all human calculation, they 
have sinned away their day of grace, and have deeply degraded 
themselves, their presence becomes more and more painful and 
offensive to them. But it is supposing too much when it is tak- 
en for granted, that the saints will carry along with them all those 
natural instincts,that have their significance mainly in their rela- 
tion to this present world. The family institution as it exists 
here will be abolished, but only to give place to that higher 
household of faith, the church of Christ. Reverence for par- 
ents, and love for brothers and sisters, will be transferred to Christ 
and his people, of which in this world they have been significant 
types, and to which they served as a preparatory discipline. We 
shall not love our kindred in heaven Jess, but we shall love 
Christ and his Church more. 

On this account we suppose that the doctrine of the heavenly 
recognition is mainly of account to the Christian in this world. 
Here he needs to be assured, especially when death and disease 
invade his household, and strike down one after another of his 
friends, that he shall meet them again where sickness and death 
never come. In seasons of trial, of temptation and of bitter 
conflict, the heart is animated with new courage and resolution, 
by the reflection, that at last he and his, whom he loves most, 
shall inherit together the everlasting reward. As it regards the 
enjoyment, which immediate friends and relatives will derive 
from each other’s society in heaven, this should be regarded as 
something subordinate to the higher enjoyments, which will 
then break in upon their souls. Heaven will not diminish this 
pleasure, on the contrary increase and purify it, but it will at the 
same time no doubt introduce the soul into enjoyments of a 
much higher character, of which in this world, we have but a 
dim intuition. 

Such isthe tenor of the book before us. Its object is to prove, 
that there will be a recognition of friends in heaven. Its value, 
however, as we think does not consist mainly in its course of 
argumentation. Long before we have closed the book we feel 
that the point has been established upon an impregnable basis. 
A moiety of the arguments advanced would be sufficient to con- 
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vince most persons, that the author’s positions are sound and cor- 
rect, and yet we feel a pleasure in following him through each 
argument that is brought forward, because the subject is one of 
universal interest, and because the author is very happy as it re- 
gards language, style and sentiment in treating it. A pious, de- 
vout, earnest, and‘ religious spirit pervades every page, and most 
persons would read it as a work on practical religion, for which 
we think it is well adapted. We think Mr. Harbaugh’s style 
has improved since his former interesting work, on the Sainted 
Dead. It is more idiomatic, and conforms better to standard 
authors. In many places it rises into true elegance and grace of 
composition. 
Mercersburg, Pa. T. A. 








